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MEMO FROM THE EDITORS 


As a result of recent news reports, the subject of 
“intervention” has come in for much discussion 
lately in editorials, articles, and conversations in 
every country of the Hemisphere. It has been the 
concern of the man in the street, the oas Council. 
and the Fifth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs; it is sure to be on the agenda 
of the Eleventh Inter-American Conference next 
year. On page 3, AMERICAS presents the several 
views on the matter. 

A broader question—“Where Does Mankind Go 
from Here ?”—gets an answer from Mariano Picén- 
Salas of Venezuela, on page 7. This is the second 
of a series (see March 1959), and from time to time 
we shall publish replies from other outstanding 
intellectuals of the Americas. Dr. Picén-Salas comes 
highly recommended for the job: his fame as an 
author and a critic has spread far beyond the 
boundaries of his homeland, and he is now head of 
the Permanent Delegation of Venezuela to UNESCO. 

And if vou are ever looking for intellectuals, iry 
Cérdoba. Argentina, long a center of culture, edu- 
cation, and tradition. What's more, Argentines now 
look there for automobiles, tractors, and trucks, too. 
Odil6n Ponce, a graduate of the University of 
Cérdoba who is now an editor with the Pan 
American Health Organization, describes his chang- 
ing home town on page 10. Mr. Ponce also writes 
“Columna de Washington,” which appears in papers 
in Argentina, Chile, Mexico, Nicaragua, and the 
United States. 

Yet another kind of city is the one that Teodoro 
Martén—a journalist on the staff of the San José 
daily La Republica and president of the Costa Rican 
Newsmen’s Association— writes about on page 14. 

Across the Costa Rican border, in the interior of 
Panama. the Negroes celebrate the emancipation of 
their ancestors in unusual dance dramas, which 
Anel E. Beéliz portrays on page 31. At thirty-three, 
Mr. Beéliz is a specialist in public relations, a profes 
sor, a writer, and a lecturer. 

Almost as unusual as these Afro-Panamanian 
festivals is the sight of a priest in a cassock hiking 
up the Andean foothills in northern Chile with a 


pick and shovel slung across his shoulder. Julio 


Lanzarotti. editor of the popular magazine Ercilla 
and a regular AMERICAS contributor, tells on page 
18 how and why “Father LePaige Goes Digging.” 

Still farther north in the Andes, Elly Heckscher 
a photographer and writer from Hollywood—went 
visiting in the Ecuadorian capital, and on page 21 
he introduces a few of the scholarly and artistic 
quitenos he met there. 

Finally. for after-dinner reading. “After Dinner,” 
a short story by Julio Cortazar, an Argentine now 
living in Paris and working with UNESCo as an editor- 
translater. The author of four books, he describes 
this story as “very unlike my other work— rigorous, 
cold, and analytical.” (A more typical example 
appeared in our January issue.) The illustrations 
are by Paul Hoffmaster, whose work has appeared 
in Nation's Business, Changing Times, Saturday 
Evening Post, This Week, and other periodicals. 
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THE OAS 


IN ACTION 


JURIDICALLY SPEAKING 


The Inter-American Council of Jurists, the OAS 
advisory body on legal matters, met in Santiago, 
Chile, from August 24 to September 9, following 
the Foreign Ministers’ Meeting. It produced a 
considerable number of new proposals and modifi- 
cations of existing inter-American agreements for 
consideration by the OAS Council and member 
states. 

In the field of human rights, it made quick work 
of the Foreign Ministers’ request for a draft con- 
vention on the subject—too quick for the repre- 
sentatives of Argentina and Mexico. The former 
approved the draft as a preparatory document but 
called for the ironing-out of inconsistencies; the 
latter abstained from voting on it because he felt 
it had not been given the consideration deserved 
by an agreement that would so widely restrict 
domestic jurisdiction and seriously involve the 
international responsibility of the state. (The 
United States had explained at the Foreign Minis- 
ters’ Meeting that, while it looked with favor on 
the civil-rights proposals, it could not enter into 
multilateral conventions on the subject because of 
the structure of its federal government.) 

The draft Convention on Human Rights itself 
makes an extensive enumeration of civil and politi- 
cal rights to be protected, and briefer mention of 
economic, social, and cultural rights. Its provi- 
sions in some respects go even beyond the “cradle 
to the grave” span: Article 2 declares that “the 
right to life is inherent in the human person” and 
Shall be protected by law “starting with the 
moment of conception.” Provisions for the pro- 
posed Inter-American Court for the Protection of 
Human Rights are included in the same document. 

In the same field, but quite independently of the 
Convention, the OAS Council is proceeding with 
establishment of the seven-member Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission on Human Rights created by the 
Foreign Ministers to promote respect for such 
rights. The Council has appointed a special com- 
mittee to draw up standards for its organization 
and powers and has scheduled the election of 
members for December 16. They will be chosen, 
as individuals, from a list of three names presented 
by each government. 

Other new agreements proposed by the Council 
of Jurists for consideration at the Eleventh Inter- 
American Conference in Quito next year are an 
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additional protocol to the conventions on diplo- 
matic asylum, another to the 1954 Convention on 
Territorial Asylum, and a Convention on Extra- 
dition. A new concept included in all three is that 
of genocide and crimes against humanity. The 
first agreement makes it unlawful to grant diplo- 
matic asylum to persons responsible for such 
offenses; the others establish that they cannot be 
considered political offenses for purposes of grant- 
ing territorial asylum or denying requests for 
extradition. 

The OAS Council for its part, in another step 
growing out of the Foreign Ministers’ Meeting, 
has named another special committee to prepare 
the requested draft convention on the effective 
exercise of representative democracy and a report 
on the proposal Nicaragua made regarding ap- 
pointment of observers for elections of heads of 
state. 

Meanwhile, as soon as the members had returned 
from the Santiago sessions, the Inter-American 
Peace Committee, fortified with additional powers 
by the Foreign Ministers, began meeting fre- 
quently at the Pan American Union. It is work- 
ing on the study entrusted to it at Santiago; this 
will cover methods and procedures for preventing 
any activity from abroad designed to overthrow 
established governments or provoke intervention 
or aggression, the relationship between violations 
of human rights or lack of representative democ- 
racy and political tensions, and the relationship 
between economic underdevelopment and political 
instability. On August 31 the Haitian Government 
transmitted to the Committee details of the in- 
vasion that had been made on the country’s 
southern coast, by a party coming from the Cuban 
port of Puerto Padre, on August 13. The Com- 
mittee plans to gather further information in a 
number of Caribbean countries on all these prob- 
lems. 


NUCLEAR ENERGY 


The first meeting of the newly created Inter- 
American Nuclear Energy Commission, scheduled 
for October 20-24 in Washington, was expected to 
give top consideration to the needs for training 
and education in the nuclear sciences in the 
Americas. Other items to be discussed included 
nuclear-energy legislation, health and safety prob- 
lems in nuclear work, the application of radiation 
and radioisotopes in research, cooperative pro- 
grams of isotope production and distribution, 
elimination of tariff barriers on scientific equip- 
ment used for research and training, fellowships 
in the nuclear sciences, and coordination of 
IANEC programs with those of other international 
atomic agencies. We plan to carry an article on 
the work of the Commission and the status of 
nuclear-energy studies in Latin America in an 
early issue. 
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George C. Compton 


INTERVENTION is a fighting word in the Latin American 
countries, which yield to none in jealous defense of their 
national sovereignties and independence. The hard-won 
precept that “no state or group of states has the right to 
intervene, directly or indirectly, for any reason whatever, 
in the internal or external affairs of any other state” has 
become a basic pillar of the inter-American system as 
Article 15 of the oas Charter. But the scope of this 
prohibition and just what it entails in relation to specific 
conflicts or problems are still the subject of lively debate. 

The international tension in the Caribbean: means to 
assure observance of the principles of nonintervention 
and nonaggression: effective exercise of representative 
democracy and respect for human rights—all these were 
on the agenda of the recent Fifth Meeting of Consultation 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American republics. 
So one of the Foreign Ministers’ problems was to apply or 
accommodate the nonintervention doctrine to new 
conditions. 

Chilean President Jorge Alessandri Rodriguez made 
this plain in his opening address to the meeting in San- 
tiago August 12: “On a par with the fundamental idea of 
democracy we must... place the sacred principle of non- 
intervention. ... It has been said that independence is to 
nations what liberty is to the individual. Independence 
is the liberty of a state. Intervention is an attack upon 
this liberty... . In this matter we must proceed with the 
greatest caution because exceptions could lead to new 
arguments. which would certainly lead to the end of 
sovereignty. and the smaller the nation the more serious 
that is. To study formulas for protecting human rights 
without violating the principle of nonintervention 
should be one of the major undertakings of this Meeting 
of Consultation.” 

Where does the principle that it is wrong for one state 


to interfere in the affairs of another come from? The idea 
is ancient, a natural outgrowth of the assertion of national 
sovereignty. But, historically, strong states did not regard 
it as a barrier to their own actions. Their practice was 
determined by political considerations rather than rules 
of law. A strict codification of rules about lesser forms of 
interference was hardly to be expected when international 
law had not yet attempted to say under what conditions 
the most extreme form of intervention —war itself—would 
be legitimate. 

In the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the 
Latin American nations made the doctrine of noninter- 
vention their own, and further developed it, when faced 
with a number of instances of intervention, especially 
those for enforcing the payment of debts. As Manuel Tello, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Mexico, declared in’ his 
address to the Santiago meeting. “During the Second 
Inter-American Conference, held in the capital of my 
country in LOOL, the delegate of Mexico, trying to show 
that an American international law did exist, cited as an 
example the principle of nonintervention, which, while 
recognized theoretically in world circles, nowhere had so 
many devotees or received such determined support as 
in our Hemisphere.” Mexico, having suffered both the war 
with the United States in 1847-48 and the short-lived 
empire of Maximilian in the 1860's, has always remained 
one of the leading champions of the doctrine. 

In 1902, when Great Britain, Germany, and Italy tried 
to force Venezuela to pay claims of their nationals living 
there, the Argentine Foreign Minister, Luis Drago, stated 
the doctrine that “the public debt cannot occasion armed 
intervention or even the actual occupation of the territory 
of American nations.” This same case. which ended in an 
arbitral decision favoring nationals of the countries that 
had taken military action ahead of other alien claimants, 
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led U.S. President Theodore Roosevelt, in 1905, to pro- 
pound his “corollary” to the Monroe Doctrine: in order 
to prevent foreign occupation, it might at times be neces- 
sary for the United States to see that the Latin American 
nations pay as much as possible of their just debts. 

The United States had made its weight felt during the 
Panamanian secession from Colombia in 1903, after the 
Colombian Senate rejected the treaty giving that country 
exclusive rights to build and control a canal through 
Panama. Later, the United States stepped in because of 
financial difficulties in the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
and Nicaragua. The Mexican Revolution beought a differ- 
ent kind of intervention when U.S. forces seized Veracruz 
and General John Pershing pursued Pancho Villa across 
the border. In the case of Cuba, U.S. forces intervened 
several times to maintain order under provisions written 
into the treaty that gave the nation independence, provi- 
sions not abrogated until 1934, 

It was in 1933 that the United States first accepted the 
general statement that “no state has the right to intervene 
in the internal or external affairs of another.” when it ap- 
peared in the Convention on Rights and Duties of States 
adopted by the Seventh Inter-American Conference in 
Montevideo. The principle was spelled out in greater detail 
in a protocol signed at the Buenos Aires Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace three years later. Reiterated at 
Panama in 1939 and Chapultepec in 1945, it took its place 
in the Oas Charter (Bogota, 1948) in the form cited above, 
with the additional provision that “the foregoing principle 
prohibits not only armed force but any other form of 
interference or attempted threat against the personality 
of the state or against its political, economic, and cultural 
elements,” 

By that time governments were no longer rushing troops 
to defend private bondholders, and the American nations 
had undertaken mutual obligations for collective security 
in the Rio Treaty of 1947. In the last decade, cases involv- 
ing the concept of nonintervention have centered around 
political rather than financial questions. Charges of denials 
of civil rights, attempts of dissident émigrés to overthrow 
their home governments by invasion from neighboring 
lands, radio broadcasts inciting opposition to a neighbor- 
ing government- and what action the OAs should take 
are the kinds of problems that the oas Council and the 
Inter-American Peace Committee have faced in recent 
Caribbean and Central American conflicts. The examples 
that just preceded the Santiago meeting were summarized 
in our “OAS in Action” section in the August issue. 

The Meeting of Consultation produced clear statements 
of both traditional and novel views on nonintervention, 
in the Foreign Ministers’ major addresses. Below, we have 
tried to give a representative selection covering the main 
points raised on this subject. 

Foreign Minister Julio César Turbay Ayala of Colombia 
warned eloquently against collective intervention even for 
noble aims: “Colombia does not hesitate to recognize as 
perfectly explicable the interest that has been shown in 
various sectors of public opinion. especially since the fall 
of several of the dictatorships that afflicted not a few of 
the nations of the Hemisphere. in assuring the’ full evolu- 
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tion of the American governments toward the forms of 
representative democracy. This is a legitimate interest and 
one that coincides with the very principles of the oas. 
The difficulties have arisen, then, not over . . . the desira- 
bility of this evolution . . . but over procedures indicated 
by some intellectual and political circles as the right ones 
for achieving those aspirations. Some have considered the 
path of collective intervention an effective way to bring 
about the overthrow of regimes based on force. And 
there have even been people who . . . have formulated the 
dilemma of ‘intervention or dictatorships.” 

“Let me take this opportunity to reaffirm the conviction, 
which Colombia shares with many other countries, that 
intervention does not lose its character as such, and its 
consequences are not lessened but aggravated, by the fact 
of being executed in a group; nor can it be confused with 
the collective action provided for in the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance [Rio Treaty]. Article 15 
of the Bogota Charter dissipated any doubts there could 
have been about the possibility of collective intervention. 
.. . The belief that collective intervention may be legiti- 
mate is thus completely without foundation, for that pro- 
cedure would little by little open the door to intervention 
by any majority group of states that wanted to interfere 
in the acts of other nations. In this connection, the Presi- 
dent of Colombia [Alberto Lleras Camargo]. when he was 
Secretary General of the oas, declared: “Today a group 
of democratic nations might combine to destroy, in a given 
country and by means of joint action and intervention, 
a form of anti-democratic government. But who is to 
guarantee that the coalition of a group of anti-democratic 
governments might not proceed in an identical manner 
against a government ruled by the most righteous laws 
and the most democratic institutions, if the only thing 
that makes the act legal is the fact that it is collective. that 
is. the number of parties that undertake the intervention?” 

“We do not believe . . . that the American peoples can 
renounce their most precious conquest, which they won 
through long and persistent effort and which was hailed 
as the greatest victory of the weak nations. .. . It pains 
me to see that some people have tried to detract from the 
true scope of nonintervention, even citing it as a natural 
ally of dictatorships. Those who think thus are gravely 
mistaken, for strict observance of this principle represents 
the surest curb on the international dangers of the govern- 
ments based on force. which are precisely the ones that are 
most inclined to meddle in the affairs of their neighbors. 
| am so bold as to think that it is absolutely necessary to 
employ that principle [of nonintervention] more actively. 
exercising jealous vigilance to prevent countries or 
governments, protected by the absence of a specific list of 
the acts that constitute intervention. from taking heart to 
stir up situations of conflict and meddling in the internal 
activities of the others.” 

Foreign Minister Turbay pointed out that the, Rio 
Treaty defines aggression and makes provision for curbing 
it. He proposed that, in the same way, the principal kinds 
of intervention should be defined, and the way the states 
should act to prevent its pernicious consequences be 


specified. 
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On behali of delegates, U.S. Secretary of State Herter replies to Chilean President Alessandri’s welcoming address 


Foreign Minister Tello of Mexico recalled his statement 
in an earlier address that “we believe in nonintervention 
not as an abstract ideal but as an imperative necessity 
that is probably the best guarantee of peace.” He echoed 
Mr. Turbay’s warning against hasty action to end situa- 
tions that are not in accord with our way of being or 
feeling: “Let us not hurl into the wind of the future a 
boomerang that could eventually come back against our 
own peoples.” 

He pointed out that the United Nations Charter specif- 
ically declares that nothing in it “shall authorize the 
United Nations to intervene in matters which are essen- 
tially within the jurisdiction of any state or shall require 
the members to submit such matters to setthkement under 
the present Charter” and called for a similar express state- 
ment about the oas. He felt this would be helpful “even 
though we are firmly persuaded . . . that the OAs cannot 
invade the reserved domain of its members and was not 
established . . . to create, maintain, or overthrow govern- 
ments or... to take the place of the states in the choice 
and application of internal measures for their free devel- 
opment and for the defense of their public institutions.” 
But he said that the measures that may be taken under the 
provisions of Chapter 1V and V of the Charter or under 
those of the Rio Treaty, “far from violating the principle 
of nonintervention, constitute .. . a real and positive anti- 
intervention.” 

U.S. Secretary of State Christian A. Herter, making his 
first major address to an inter-American meeting. reaf- 
firmed his country’s adhesion to the doctrine, calling it 
“the most important foundation stone of the relationship 
which has been developed in this Hemisphere.” but pointed 
to the concrete problems involved: 

“However, in the Caribbean the principle of noninter- 
vention has been subjected to serious strain. Information 
gathered by the committees appointed by the Council of 
the OAs acting under the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro estab- 
lished that several of the revolutionary efforts directed at 
governments in the Caribbean area have set out from other 
countries, despite the provisions of the Havana Conven- 
tion of 1928. Moreover, it appears that at least some of 
these expeditions were organized in other countries with 
the knowledge and consent of officials whose governments 


were pledged to prevent such action. Expeditions have 
obtained arms from official sources in other countries 
despite public declarations of policy to the contrary. 

“Some of these movements have been justified before 
the public on the grounds that they were undertaken for 
the purpose of establishing more democratic regimes in 
certain countries and that thereby they helped to fulfill a 
principle of the Charter of the oas.... Yet... we cannot 
conduct our inter-American relations on the theory that 
the end justifies the means, and that the Charter and 
other treaties may be flouted at will. 

“As you well know, the United States yields to no 
country in its dedication to democratic principles. Our 
own history is a living testimony to our faith in the ful- 
fillment of democracy. For that reason the United States 
has noted with greatest satisfaction the growth of repre- 
sentative democracy and respect for human rights in all 
the American republics. We are convinced that this form 
of political progress can and must go forward and that it 
deserves the moral support of all peoples of America. 

“We are equally convinced, however, that the basis for 
the soundest and most durable growth of democratic insti- 
tutions within a country stems from the people themselves. 
History has shown that attempts to impose democracy 
upon a country by force from without may easily result 
in the mere substitution of one form of tyranny for 
another. We therefore believe that there is a great distine- 
tion to be observed between moral support for democratic 
principles which will encourage the peoples of all countries 
to work toward democratic goals, and attempts by other 
countries to promote the overthrow of governments by use 
of force in the hope of establishing democracy. 

“The greatest progress in the development of democracy 
in the Americas has taken place within the last ten vears. 
a period during which conditions of international peace 
and security have also been strengthened through the 
efforts of the oas. The principle of nonintervention. and 
its companion principle of collective security, are im- 
portant to democracy because they assure to each country 
the opportunity to develop its political life free from out- 
side interference. That opportunity and that freedom are 
the first necessary condition for the growth of democracy. 
That is a main reason for our firm opposition to inter- 
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national Communism or any other form of government 
which seeks to impose its political system on others. To 
weaken the principle of nonintervention and the principle 
of collective security in an effort to promote democracy 
is, therefore, a self-defeating activity.” 

The Foreign Minister of Venezuela, Ignacio Luis 
Areaya, presented the other side of the picture. Referring 
to the idea that attempts to impose democracy by force 
often lead to the substitution of one tyranny for another, 
he said, “This point was already clarified in striking form 
by the Foreign Minister of Peru, Rail Porras, when he 
referred’to the fact that the Venezuelans, led by the genius 
of Simén Bolivar, at the point of lances, brought freedom 
from the shores of the Caribbean to the altiplano of 
Bolivia. 

“And, gentlemen, since we are citing history, let us 
not forget that the republican system, the ideas of the 
French Revolution, were carried by Napoleonic arms to 
every corner of Europe, and that democracy exists on that 
continent fundamentally and practically because of the 
warlike activities of Napoleon Bonaparte, who set the 
clock of history ahead with the democratic progress of the 
peoples. And, looking at the very recent past. we have 
the beautiful example of a modern democratic state that 
is Japan, the product of the American military occupation 
after the great victory over the totalitarian powers. That, 
gentlemen, is the truth. Reality demands a modification. 
a rectification, a study of the forms the principle of non- 
intervention must take. It is still of transcendent impor- 
tance to the peoples of the Americas, but it| must be 
adjusted to reality... . It must be linked with the other 
fundamental principles of our Organization, with the 
existence of representative governments, with the exercise 
of human rights. ... The basie principles [in the Charter ] 
are moral values that are above political values and must 
rule with imperative force. 

“.. . It has been said that this principle is meant to 
defend sovereignty. Yes, sir... . But to what sovereignty 
does the Oars Charter refer? Does it refer, perhaps, to that 
sovereignty in which those who arbitrarily keep power try 
to find a defense, or is the sovereignty of the people the 
only legitimate sovereignty that exists? This is a question 
that we must ask ourselves and we must answer. Sov- 
ereignty must not be confused with wrongful retention 
of power.” 

Mr. Arcaya went on to point out how Venezuela and all 
the American states had accepted the limitation on sev- 
ereignty implicit in the Rio Treaty defense provisions. 
which could automatically involve the countries in a war. 
He asked, “Then why not begin to make lesser concessions 
about sovereignty in order that other principles that are 
just as valuable or more so... may be fulfilled. in order 
that all the peoples of America may have representative 
governments and human rights may be respected?” 
He pointed to the fact that the present democratic gov- 
ernment of Venezuela was run, with full freedom for all. 
under the same constitution that was in effect when the 
recent dictatorship was violating civil rights. He called 
this “the most obvious example of why we must go to the 
root of the matter in this question of representative gov- 
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ernments, and not let ourselves be fooled, or the peoples 
continue to be fooled, by platonic, romantic declarations 
in the texts of our resolutions.” He said that Venezuela 
considered it “at least absurd that while we turn our eyes 
to other regions of the world to condemn oppression, 
cruelty, terror, and violence toward the conscience of men. 
we should have in our own house systems of government 
that terrorize, oppress, and ridicule the human condition.” 

Porfirio Herrera Baez, Foreign Minister of the Domini- 
can Republic, in a long juridical discussion, called for 
strict observance of nonintervention and all the related 
treaties and conventions. He included some remarks about 
the invasion of his country at Constanza in June. 

Cuban Foreign Minister Raal Roa gave his definition of 
intervention, based on Cuba’s own experience, and de- 
clared: “A state’s recognition of and respect for the rights 
and freedoms that political exiles enjoy in a democratic 
regime do’ not constitute intervention in any sense, much 
less aggression. In accordance with the express provisions 
of the Treaty on Territorial Asylum, the state has the 
obligation to guarantee the right to freedom of speech, 
meeting, and association.” He defended the Cuban Gov- 
ernment’s treatment of exiles and its policy of preventing 
expeditions to overthrow other governments, calling the 
fact that some groups had escaped its vigilance of no sig- 
nificance in regard to international responsibilities. He 
attacked hostile radio transmissions from the Dominican 
Republic, and the training of a “Foreign Legion” there. 
as true acts of intervention. He said that the measures 
an international organization may properly adopt to 
protect interests recognized in the law that rules it cannot 
be regarded as intervention, and declared Cuba “a 
determined partisan of international protection of human 
rights and international sanction of those who ignore 
them.” Mr. Roa stressed the importance of economic 
underdevelopment as a cause of political instability. 

In the course of his address. the Bolivian Foreign 
Minister, Vietor Andrade, asked. “Why do we attach our- 
selves so rigidly to the formal aspects of military or 
political noninterventionism but allow intellectual and 
spiritual interventionism to continue, using means of . . . 
communication that admit no political or geographic 
boundaries?” He emphasized the urgency of the prob- 
lems of poverty and illiteracy in the Hemisphere. 

The Peruvian Foreign Minister, Radl Porras Barrene- 
chea, declared that “repeated violation by a government 
of the principles contained in the Charter should be 
penalized, as in Article 6 of the UN Charter, by expulsion 
from the Organization.” 

The major decisions of the Meeting of Consultation. 
including the basic principles of the democratic system 
listed in the “Declaration of Santiago.” were reported 
in “The oas in Action” last month. The Foreign Min- 
isters referred Mexico's proposal for a specific prohibition 
of intervention by the oas in internal affairs of the mem- 
bers to the Inter-American Juridical Committee in Rio 
de Janeiro. The various other documents called for are to 
be presented to the Eleventh Inter-American Conference in 
Quito. Further developments will be covered in AMERICAS 
as they occur. Se 
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What do you consider the biggest obstacle 
to the fulfillment of man’s destiny? 


In these turbulent times. as Toynbee describes them. 
one of the major obstacles to the fulfillment of human 
destiny is perhaps the conflict between the needs of the 
individual and the requirements of the community. Para- 
doxically. never has man been more isolated and at the 
same time never has he been more swallowed up in the 
mass than in our large modern cities. Our industrial civili- 


Where does 
mankind 
from 


Mariano Picon-Salas 


zation (so called) has cut individuals off from the family. 
trade, and religious groups in which they lived until the 
end of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the 
nineteenth. This was when the ancient craft culture yielded 
to machinery, when the worker was converted into a prole- 
tarian. when the delightful small cities in which Western 
art and religion came to fruition were supplanted by the 
huge. all-embracing metropolis where people have but little 
time to know and appreciate one another. The bonds of 
family and friendship, the aesthetic and religious values 
by which accomplishments used to. be judged. were all 
replaced by mere economic values. In a parody of Marx, 
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one might remark that everything turned into goods. For 
millions of people, though they might go to church every 
Sunday and have studied literature at college, life had no 
other purpose than money-making, even if that meant 
mortgaging one’s soul. The solitude of man in his exis- 
tential abandonment contrasts with the multitude who 
march seemingly automatically to the often-joyless per- 
formance of their jobs and to the consumption of merchan- 
dise recommended in advertisements. As to the ultimate 
end of life, nothing is known but that it must terminate 
sometime or other in a coronary thrombosis or in a traflic 
accident. 

So monstrously has the world’s population grown that in 
order to provide food, clothing, and work for these huge 
masses nearly all states (even the most capitalistic, con- 
trary to the old illusion of economic liberalism) have been 
forced to adopt government controls and insurance against 
sickness. old age, and unemployment. Otherwise millions 
would have perished. In this sense, mankind gained in 
collective justice, and the crises and crashes of capitalist 
production cause less anguish today than when Karl Marx 
wrote his apocalyptic book. It is even possible to hope that 
the world of tomorrow, with science and technology put 
to the service of the nations and with better forecasting of 
trends, will succeed in reducing the old moral disgrace to 
the planet that is called poverty. 

But once physical man has been fed, housed, and clothed 

and when will this distant goal be reached for the Asian 
multitudes and for people in many parts of Africa and 
Latin America? there still remains another, higher 
image: that of the spiritual man who with his labors, his 
disinterestedness. and his creativeness seeks to transcend 
mortality. To the concept of “social justice” must be added 
that of liberty, without which no community can call itself 
fully human. It may be that elephants and buffaloes are 
better fed than many men, or that they enjoy a greater 
measure of security than does the citizen in totalitarian 
dictatorships. But what will always differentiate a man 
from an elephant or a buffalo is the faculty to develop his 
creative liberty. 

An education—-I almost said “a religion”—that recon- 
ciles these two obligations, justice to the multitudes and 
freedom to the individual human being, is the only way 
out for our afflicted contemporary society. It is not enough 

as some of the theoreticians of materialistic optimism 
thought it was for every family to own a refrigerator 
and a car. if we can only enjoy products and are incapable 


of creating “values. 


What do you consider man’s most 
important achievement to date? 


Out of all the many different levels of culture man has 
established, | do not believe that he has achieved anything 
greater. ever since the Greeks. than the development of 
his moral consciousness. What this means is that he has 
opposed, to the savage's fear of the all-powerful surround- 
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ing world and. the savage’s violence, the logical thought 
that we attribute to civilized man. But in the centuries-long 
road that wé have trodden in our march toward reason 
and culture, no one can boast of having completely over- 
come the remnants of terror and superstition left in our 
subconscious minds by our prehistoric heritage. Peoples 
that had been regarded as having attained a high degree 
of evolution suddenly revert to frenzied irrationality and 
delude themselves with myths of passion and inexplicable 
hatred. They are held in spell by a demagogue or a breed 
of demagogues; they take to burning books and smashing 
statues and sending thousands of innocent human beings 
to gas chambers or concentration camps, as the Nazis did. 

The moral consciousness that comes down to us from 
the words of Socrates and from the Sermon on the Mount 

that is, from the two streams, classical humanism and 
Christianity, that flowed together to form our culture 
requires constant care and vigilance. That “civilizations 
are mortal” was the persistent reminder of Paul Valéry. 
Man's freedom is not gained only in relation to others; it 
begins in our very selves. In order for our minds to be 
cleansed of fear, superstition, and savagery, perhaps we 
need to. give our consciences, our inner selves, the same 
kind of thorough daily scrubbing that we give our bodies. 
Unfortunately, education as practiced in our time, loaded 
with facts more than with true reflection. or overly 
absorbed in economic concerns, forgets this continuous 
process of self-knowledge that man must carry on in order 
to make sure that his conscience is just and serene. 
Teachers and moralists will have to go back to instructing 
that a good conscience is worth more than the most lux- 
urious automobile. To draw an innocent paradox, one 
might say that it would not be a bad thing if trade suffered 
a little so that souls should benefit. 


What do you consider the most 
significant aspect of modern civilization? 


The most notable feature of modern civilization is the 
drive toward the conquest and domination of nature that 
began with Renaissance science, with the experimental 
method (provando e riprovando) of Galileo. One of its 
most recent chapters is the splitting of the atom. We are 
on the threshold of unforeseeable adventures. From the 
social application of science and technology we expect 
peoples to emerge from centuries-old poverty, arid zones 
to be made fertile, the frozen tundras and the humid 
jungles to become healthful and habitable. 

For it is obvious that technology—advanced though it 
may now appear to be——has still to solve the crucial prob- 
lem of raising the rate of production to the level of the 
population explosion. In occupying the planet. the human 
Prometheus not only builds but destroys as well: he 
devastates the forests and erodes the mountains. The in- 
creasing hunger and poverty in certain parts of Asia. 
\frica, and even Latin America are an insult to civiliza- 
tion. The masses of the world are today in rebellion against 
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the capitalistic antithesis of rich countries and under- 
developed countries. 

Nor does the solution lie in the Pharaonic labors and 
slavery. the curtailment of all liberty, forced upon their 
multitudes by certain totalitarian states with the utopian 
promise that they must suffer now so that mankind may 
be happy two hundred years hence. Like all creations of 
man, science and technology need ethics, a moral curb on 
abuses and violence. 

At no other period in history have we had to choose 
more dramatically between life and destruction, war and 
concord. That man’s invention may not bring about his 
downfall, that he may not blow himself up with his own 
hydrogen bomb—this is the gravest challenge of our times. 


What do you consider man’s 
greatest hope for the future? 


If we reach the point where the development and 
improvement of our conscience occurs at the same rate 
as our technical progress, man may look forward not only 
to more security and resources than he enjoys at present 
but to a universal civilization that is human in the best 
and fullest sense—one in which peoples cannot be sorted 
out into cultured and savage. rich and destitute, imperial- 
ist and colonized. The great heir of separate and some- 
times rival civilizations well may then come into his 
huge legacy. 

East and West, today antithetical terms and even con- 
trary views of man, will synthesize their knowledge and 
experience, by borrowing from and lending to each other. 
Even now the cultured Englishman, when he visits the 
British Museum, can recognize that a sculpture from Burma 
or Cambodia deserves as much consideration as a work 
of Western art: if he broadens his thinking he may per- 
haps be led to reflect that, by the same token, a Cambodian 
is not necessarily inferior to a European. 

At other periods of history, brutal means were employ ed 
to erase human inequalities: a rich and sedentary people 
was invaded by a nomadic one, or a “have-not™ group 
overthrew the “haves” in a revolution. But it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that science and technology. and above 
all the universal spread of a new concept of justice. will 
spare tomorrow's world this needless cruelty, or that what 
used to be resolved through insurrection or barricades 
will be handled as a problem for the experts. Will it be 
possible to abolish wars as hygiene has abolished the 
plague epidemics that decimated Europe in the Middle 
Ages? Just as diseases that only two or three generations 
ago were fatal have retreated before modern medicine. 
will it not be possible to obtain a better spiritual health 
and balance for the man of tomorrow ? 

In all this there is no question of shaping an ultimate 
L topia—a static paradise such as Marx anticipated after 
all the revolutions were over and a classless society had 
heen established. But man’s natural spirit of emulation 
could find the same outlet in peaceful creative competition 


that it formerly did in war and annihilation. Nothing 
could be more terrible than a society or a state organized 
as a huge bureaucratic “nursery” administered by the 
technocrats, where all our needs would be attended to at 
regular hours and where there would be no room for per- 
sonal initiative and creative liberty. If the material needs 
of modern life require planning, man’s spirit requires 
freedom. 

It is thus imperative—as Manheim pointed out in an 
excellent: book—-to reconcile the two. We may entrust 
technologists with the building of bridges «nd roads or 
with a nation’s finances and economic situations but at the 
same time we look to a humanistic education that will safe- 
guard the autonomy of the soul. Life is not only immanent 
but also transcendent. Hence the aspiration, also human, 
to conquer death and approach immortality, which is at 
the root of all religions. Good work survives the good 
worker; the industrious mason who carved the stone of a 
Gothic cathedral knew this, but perhaps the hard-driving 
businessman has forgotten it. To him the purpose of life 
is summed up in his bank account, in the splendor of his 
parties, in luxury of his houses and cars. 

If we do not establish a transcendent goal for our lives 

be it only the memory of us that we leave to our descend- 
ants—we have not raised our standard of morality above 
that of the pirate, who conducted his existence solely in 
terms of slaughter, spoils, and attack. All roads must lead 
to the moral reorientation of our anguished race. Beyond 
doubt, we live in times of turmoil. Our means are so 
abundant that we tend to forget the ends. The United 
Nations experts on technical assistance for underdeveloped 
countries must have noticed that, as badly needed as are 
food and schools for everybody, there is just as much of 
a shortage of that difficult spiritual health that tempers 
racial and sectarian discord. sublimates hatred and resent- 
ment, overcomes prejudice and discrimination, and makes 
it possible for Easterners and Westerners, whites. Negroes, 
and Asiatics. to live peacefully together. In these days of 
jet airplanes and, soon, of space travel, we ask ourselves 
whether man is not mature enough for the synthesis: 
whether a true world-wide history cannot now begin. Pe 
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Cruz del Eye power plant. Cordoban industry benefits trom rich hydroelectric resources in province 


CORDOBA industrial 


Odilon Ponce 


THe pampa, the gaucho, the finest in beefsteak. the tango. 
and above all the city of Buenos Aires these are the 
things that come to mind when the name of Argentina is 
mentioned. But there is another Argentine city that you 
read about more and more in the newspapers — ane ient 
Cordoba, founded in 1573 by Spaniards who crossed the 
Andes from Peru. It is in the center of the country. about 
395 miles northwest of Buenos Aires. 

\s with other Latin American cities of the Spanish 
colonial period, the business district of Cordoba is built 
around a central plaza dominated by a town hall and a 
cathedral. In architecture, too, and also in social tradition. 
Cordoba is characteristically Spanish. In many respects, 
however, it reflects even more the influences of other 
countries, Argentines in veneral admire and copy every- 
thing European, and they consider England, France. and 
Italy more European than Spain. Thus. Cordoba has a 
British district but no Spanish one. and classes and 
lectures at the Alliance Francaise and the Argentine 
Association of British Culture enjoy wide popularity, \ 
few importations from the United States are also evident 
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drive-in restaurants (mistakenly thought to the 


ultimate in elegance). rock-and-roll, and the Jeep. 
\ city of great erudition, the home of priests and 


scholars has been Coérdoba’s reputation from the 


very beginning and was unaffected by the subsequent out- 
side influences. From here have come such well-known 
Argentines as Gregorio Funes. church elder. lawyer. and 
one of America’s leading orators: General José M. Paz. 
who distinguished himself against the tyrant) Rosas: 
Dalmacio Vélez Sarstiel, author of the Argentine civil 
code: and Friar Luis Tejeda, the first: Argentine poet. 
“Dignity” is the word not only for the citizens of Cordoba. 
but for the city itself. It is seen in such historic buildings 
as the house of the Viceroy. the Cathedral. the City Hall. 
the various belltowers, and the University of San Carlos. 
which was founded by the Jesuits in L613 and is the oldest 
in South America after San Mareos of Lima. Besides 
building many schools and temples. the religious fathers 
of the Company of Jesus also acted as spiritual advisers in 
the homes and on the farms in the neighboring areas. 
That Cordoba should from its early days have been a 
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seat of learning and a meeting place for scholars from all 
over is not pure happenstance. Its remote geographical 
position attracted the students, the learned priests, and 
other intellectuals and spiritual leaders of the seventeenth 
century, who found the quiet atmosphere conducive to a 
life of study and meditation. This high regard for scholar- 
ship persists today. On August 21, 1959, the Argentine 
Government authorized the opening of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Cordoba—Argentina’s first private institution 
of higher learning, with schools of law, medicine, and 
engineering. 

This Cordoba, the one that gave rise to the saying “Once 
there was a Cordoban who wasn't a doctor... .” is the 
one that Luis Guillermo Piazza described for readers of 
AMERICAS in January 1950. When I read this article by 
another native son, | said to myself that this was indeed 
the Cordoba I had always known. But he was writing ten 
years ago. As I found out when I went back for a visit a 


the look 


of a city that in that time has become an industrial center. 


few months ago, Cordoba is getting a new look 


in whose streets the factory worker in blue overalls is now 
as common a sight as the white-jacketed medical student 
or the carefully tailored fledgling lawyer. The industrial- 
ization of Cordoba is most evident in the development of 
the automotive industries. “Just: imagine.” a local busi- 
nessman said to me. “Three factories producing tractors 
and motorcycles employ twenty thousand people. Add in 
their families. and you have about a hundred thousand 
inhabitants who derive their living from just these three 
manufacturing plants alone.” 

The best way to get an idea of what local industry is 
producing is to take a stroll through the exhibition held 
on one of the city’s main streets during the celebration of 
Cérdoba W eek in July. The avenue is closed to trafhe for 
the whole week. and as they look at what is on display 
there. sometimes even the Cordobans themselves are 
surprised at their own output. “And this is made here?” 
is a question commonly overheard. A salesman in a 
general store told me how much he enjoys showing a cus- 
tomer a piece of merchandise that looks imported and then 
turning it over to reveal the legend /ndustria Argentina 


Interior of Viceroy's house, one of many relics ot colonial era in 
tour-hundred-year-old Cordoba 


This mountain chapel may have been 
built by Jesuits, who were among 
first settlers of Cordoba 


stamped on the back. “We can make anything we want.” 
he said. “It’s merely a question of getting around to. it. 
Pretty soon, though, we're going to start exporting Jeeps, 
just like the United States.” A few years ago. the thought 
of Argentina’s exporting any manufactured goods what- 
soever, or even of its being able to satisfy its own needs, 
would have been fantastic. Not so today. 

The selection of Cordoba as an industrial site is both 
logical for the firms concerned and advantageous to the 
country. Logical because of its geographic position: its 
facilities as a rail and highway center; its great wealth 
of electrical power, not yet fully exploited: the 
abundance of skilled labor available. Advantageous be- 
cause of the need for a better balance in’ Argentine 
population and wealth, now concentrated in Buenos Aires. 

\fter several false starts, the automotive industry had 
its real beginning in January 1955, when a contract was 
signed between the Government and the U.S. Kaiser in- 
(IKA}. 
Stock in this company has been sold to the public, so it is 


terests. creating Industrias  Kaiser-Argentina 
now a three-way concern. Ground was broken in March 


of that year in Santa Isabel. about four miles from the 


Town hall, overlooking main square, another example of early 
Spanish architecture 


Friar Luis Tejeda, first Argentine poet. 
From time of founding, Cordoba has 
heen home of priests and scholars 
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Stamping machines used by Industrias Kaiser-Argentina in 
production of Jeeps and other vehicles 


center of town, and construction was started on what was 
to become the largest automobile factory in South 


America. The first Argentine Jeep rolled off the assembly 
line in April 1956; in 1957 the plant put out thirteen 
thousand Jeeps: this figure was doubled the following year. 


But heavy industry does not stop here. Equally impor- 
tant are the plants making airplanes, motorcycles, and 
tractors. Take DINFIA. Started in 1927 as an arsenal, this 
airplane factory employs more than nine thousand workers 
and industrial technicians and serves also as a training 
school for thousands of technical experts all over the 
country, In addition to airplanes, DINFIA puts out another 
vehicle that has virtually taken over the streets of 
Cordoba: a motoreycle manufactured under the trade 
name of Puma. There are a total of thirty thousand motor- 
eveles and scooters of different makes in Cordoba. or one 


Grandes Motores Diesel, one of three Fiat-owned plants. Automotive 
and related factories support one sixth of city’s population 


for every twenty people. The consequent noise and con- 
gestion are easy to imagine. Cordobans like to boast that 
their city is next after Rome in the statistics on this 
variety of traffic. 

Tractors (so essential to agricultural Argentina). 
diesel engines, and railroad cars and equipment are 
produced by three large factories that are subsidiaries of 
the Italian firm Fiat: Concord, Grandes Motores Diesel. 
and Materfer. Located a short distance outside of 
Cordoba (a few years ago it would have seemed more 
natural to have found them on the outskirts of Buenos 
Aires}. these factories employ more than five thousand 
workers. To walk through the production and assembly 
lines or to visit the testing laboratory of one of these 
plants is to gain some appreciation of how much the com 
bined efforts of foreign and national technical skill have 


ferial view of Concord tactory, large tractor plant on outskirts of Cordoba. One tractor rolls off assembly line every twenty minutes 
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helped Argentina’s economy. Tractors and Jeeps of local 
origin—Concord produces a tractor every twenty minutes 

run through miles of Argentina countryside. Pampa and 
city are now holding hands. Judging by the present 
trend, it is likely that before long Cordoba will be the 
center of industry and commerce for all of northern 
Argentina and may well be referred to as the local Detroit. 

Apart from heavy industry, a number of small factories 
have sprung up around Cordoba, manufacturing such 


Tractors, vital to agricultural country like Argentina, are 
manufactured by several plants 


things as motor parts, washing machines, television sets, 
air conditioners. vacuum cleaners. and other household 
appliances, which up to a few years ago had all been im- 
ported. Argentine housewives find their tasks becoming 
easier, and domestic servants a thing of the past. 

This in turn is indicative of a natural accompaniment 
to economic progress: social changes are taking place. 
Large numbers of field laborers and cattle hands are leav- 


Votorcycle and bicycle traffic give Cordoba streets European air 


ing the rural areas and flocking to Cordoba, where they 
have the opportunity to enter workshops and learn new 
trades in preparation for steady, well-paid jobs. Factories 
conduct training courses, and the most capable technicians 
become foremen, supervisors, and even consultants. With 
his higher wage and the security of permanent employ- 
ment, the worker is attaining a social status and prestige 
he has never before enjoyed. 

In a city of six hundred thousand, industrialization 
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Locally made Kaiser Carabela. A private car is still a luxury in 
Argentina, but seventy thousand have been produced so far 


brings with it new problems. Traflic congestion in the 
ancient, narrow streets: shortages of water, electricity, 
gas, and telephones: insufficient housing these are just a 
few of the troubles with which Cordoba is faced. Trans- 
portation facilities have been unable to keep pace with the 
tremendous growth of the metropolitan area, so the mere 
matter of getting to and from work becomes a major 
difficulty. All of which seems to show that Cordoba was 
not ready for what happened to ‘it: more, that the urban 
future will be only an aggravation of the present unless 
something is done immediately. For example, it has been 
suggested that circumferential and crosstown highways 
are the only solution for the trafic problem. The city 
needs to plan now for fifty years ahead, with public and 
private interests cooperating. The effort will be great, and 
it will be expensive. but it must be made—— and soon, so 
that Cordoba’s industrial progress will not suffer. 

It is too early to tell what the future holds for Cordoba 

whether it will go on growing as a manufacturing 
center, or whether it will always be primarily a city of 
scholarship and learning. At the moment, the present 
trend appears likely to continue, but | for one do not care 
to venture an opinion and have little faith in anyone else's 
prognostications, however scientific. In the meantime, the 
towers of Cordoba’s factories speak loudly of a flourishing 
industrial present. while its ancient church bells tolling at 
dawn remind us that the past has lived on. Se 
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Irchitects Santiago Crespo, Jorge Emilio Padilla, Edgar Vargas, and Alvaro Dobles have drawn up plans tor elegant, well-equipped buildings 
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Teodoro Marten 

\ NeW cIry is going up in Costa Rica. On a seventy-acre 
tract of land less than two miles from downtown San 
José, architects and engineers are hard at work on a ten- 
to-fifteen-vear project that will ultimately cost around ten 
million dollars. The first building, the School of Science 
and Letters, was opened in L957, followed in 1958 by the 
Chemistry Department and the Normal School. and this 
vear by the Department of Microbiology. Strange names, 
indeed, for any but a University City. which is exactly 
what this isa center of learning that will accommodate 
some ten thousand students and will represent a significant 
forward step in Costa Rica’s intellectual progress. 

Costa Riea’s achievements in the field of higher learning 
date back to the colonial era, when. in 1814. the General 
Minister of Government. José Maria Castro—the same 
man who later became the first Constitutional President 
established the Santo Tomas School of Advanced Studies 
in San José. President José Maria Alfaro officially gave 
3. Until then, Costa Rica 
had been culturally more or less subject to Nicaragua. 


the school university status in 18 


through the University of San Ramon de Leén. and then 
to Guatemala, through the University of San Carlos de 
Borromeo. Now the future of Costa Rican education 
looked brighter. Yet. despite the rector’s remarks at the 
opening of the new university (which. in his words. would 
“produce scientists and learned men. sow the sciences in 
Costa Riean soil, cover the land with virtues and make it 
happy}. it was hermetically sealed against the problems 
and needs of the time. Though it was inspired by the 
nationalistic, liberal, and rather nativist philosophy then 
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in vogue, for about two decades its textbooks. statutes. and 
teaching remained much the same as they had been when 
the Spanish were in power, 

In those early days there were many practical handicaps 
to education. The Government lacked funds: there was a 
grave shortage of qualified teachers: there was even a 
scarcity of students, since so many people were either too 
poor or too ignorant, or both, to take advantage of the 
opportunities aflorded them. Things were so bad that the 
University of Santo Tomas issued some unusual entrance 
requirements: prospective students had to present “cer- 
tificates from their primary teachers stating that they could 
read and write well.” and they had to arrive at the uni- 
versity “neatly dressed and wearing shoes.” Finally. 

888, the Minister of Education, Mauro Fernandez. intro- 
duced a plan for public-school reform. declaring that the 
country needed elementary- and secondary-school students 
more than it did university students. With that, he closed 
the University of Santo Tomas. Only the Law School was 
left undisturbed. Among its graduates are distinguished 
writers, sociologists, educators, economists. politic ians. 
and statesmen, including President Mario Echandi and 
several of his predecessors. ‘ 

“In 1890 there were some twelve of us students in the 
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five-year Law School.” recalls Victor Guardia Quirdés, ex- 
President of the Supreme Court and one of the country’s 
outstanding writers and lawyers. “The institution itself 
and the government that subsidized it were so poverty- 
stricken that during one year the school had to pack up 
and move several times, since there wasn’t even money to 
pay the rent.” (Guardia Quirés ultimately received his law 
degree at the University of Paris but returned to become 
a professor at his old school in 1894.) 

On March 7, 1941, President Rafael Calderon Guardia 
proudly reopened the university, now called the University 
of Costa Rica. lis statute was based on that of the Uni- 

he versity of Chile and modified by the achievements of the 
student-reform movement at the University of Cordoba. 
“Argentina, in 1918. For several years it operated hap- 
hazardly as eight separate schools——law, pharmacy, educa- 
tion, agriculture, fine arts, philosophy and _ letters, 
engineering, and science. The lack of unity and coordina- 
tion between the schools meant educational chaos, and in 
1946 there was a movement to bring order to the Uni- 
versity and to “humanize” the courses of study. After six 


years of discussion, a permanent commission prepared a 
realistic program to follow. As one of two student repre- 
sentatives before the University Council, | was in on the 
plans for the University City from the very beginning. 
The rector of the University, Dr. Rodrigo Facio, another 
graduate of the old Law School. takes a broad view of the 
university-reform movement. which extends far beyond 


city 


merely adding new buildings and schools. “Our goal,” he 


explained to the twelve hundred new students who enrolled 
this year. “is to make of diversity, university: of an 
archipelago, a continent: of the parts, a whole.” Dr. Facio 
also believes in first things first: liberal arts before 
specialization. 

His theory is put into practice through the School of 
Science and Letters (sometimes called the School of 
Humanities in other universities). specifically in the 


l niversity of Santo Tomas, in what was then downtown San José 


departments of General Studies and Basic Studies. All 
first-year students must take philosophy, cultural history, 
and Spanish. They must also choose a major—either social 
science, biology, or mathematics and physics—which is 
supplemented by an elective course in another field. The 
system is flexible, however, and students may change their 
majors during the first month or at the end of the first 
year. If they wait a whole term, they can go to summer 
school to catch up. 

The School of Science and Letters is also the clearing- 
house for the teaching and research done in all the depart- 
ments that give general academic courses—biology, phil- 
ology. language and literature, physics and mathematics, 
geography and history, chemistry, philosophy, geology, 
and general studies. All of this has been done with an 


Registration day. New students are treated to special luncheon on 
first day of classes 


eye to setting up new centers of specialized research and 
teaching without disrupting .the original organization. 
The University has brought a number of distinguished 
European professors to the faculty of the School of 
Science and Letters, and has created full-time professor- 
ships in all the schools. with the idea of steadily enlarging 
the permanent staff of teachers and scholars. 

There have been other changes at the | niversity, too. 
The professors full, associate, and assistant —are collabo- 
rating more closely in order to achieve better teaching 
methods and results. Student-welfare services have been 
expanded; extracurricular activities have been organized; 
and students have been encouraged to take an active part 
in University administration. By law. the University 
enjoys complete autonomy and receives a government 
subsidy that amounts to one tenth of the total outlay for 
public education. There are no fees for needy students. 
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Committee of federal legislators examines Faculty of Education 


Terrace of Faculty of Science and Letters overlooks suburban San Jos ‘ 
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In 1958, the University had a total enrollment of 3,111. 
More than half were majoring in economic and social 
sciences or education. One reason for the popularity of the 
economics courses is that students can work and still attend 
classes between four-thirty and seven-thirty in the eve- 
ning. Moreover, Costa Rica needs trained economists to 
direct the new and rapidly growing industries. University 
students are aware of this, and also of the high salaries 
paid in this field. Luis Torres, the University registrar, 
says, “Our economics students definitely want to prepare 
themselves to help solve our country’s problems. They are 
eager to find ways of raising the standard of living and of 
improving and increasing production.” Actually, more 
and more university students are turning to all the sciences. 
with engineering and medicine two other top favorites. 

The University Medical School will probably not open 
until 1961, but its dean, Dr. Antonio Chavarria, was 
appointed in 1958. Director of the San Juan de Dios 
Hospital in San José for years, Dr. Chavarria insists that 
the faculty be assiduously selected and prepared. To this 
end, the University will send some of the country’s leading 
doctors abroad for teacher-training courses in the best 
schools..Offers of help have already come from the uni- 
versities of Paris and Louisiana. As arranged by contract 
through the U.S. International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, Louisiana will be a guide for the University of Costa 
Rica. Dr. Chavarria will also see to it that prospective 
students are screened just as carefully as their professors. 
All applicants must have had two years of general under- 
graduate work. From among these. only forty will be 
admitted to the Medical School. They will train for another 
six years-—two of basic science. three of clinic, and one of 
internship. 

The Medical School building 
teaching and the other for research 
and will be finished and equipped by the end of 1960. 
Over a three-year period the 1¢4 will provide $250,000 
worth of laboratory equipment for anatomy. physiology, 


with two wings, one for 
was started this year 


biochemistry, and pharmacy classes. In every phase of its 
development and ultimate operation, the Medical School 
will take full advantage of the facilities of the San Juan de 
Dios Hospital, the largest in the country, and of other 
medical and hospital centers. 

The chief architect of University City is Jorge Emilio 
Padilla, a graduate of Texas Technical College, who has 
drawn up his plans with an eye to both serviceability and 
beauty. The buildings, grouped according to function, 
will eventually be linked by footpaths, and the whole area 
will be landscaped with small gardens, clumps of trees. 
ponds, and the like. Francisco Zuniga, the celebrated 
Costa Rican sculptor now living in Mexico, is in charge 
of the sculptures that will also decorate the grounds. For 
extracurricular activities the University will have a soccer 
stadium large enough for nine thousand spectators and 
an open-air theater for twenty-five hundred. 

Costa Ricans are no newcomers to the education field, 
and they have the same confidence in their young people 
today that they did when they opened the School of 
Advanced Studies 145 years ago. 


Line-up of typical students. Freshman boys must wear traditional 
caps to cover shaved heads 


Above: One of modern labs in chemistry department. Below: 
Student services include medical and dental treatment 
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FATHER 
LE PAIGE 


Julio Lanzarotti 


In THE bleak desert of northern Chile. an archaeologist 
in a cassock is discovering an unknown past. A few years 
ago Jesuit Father Gustavo LePaige arrived in San Pedro 
de Atacama to become parish priest to a simple, primitive 
people who, in almost total isolation, have preserved many 
of the customs of their remote ancestors. Being interested 
in unraveling the mystery of this wasteland as well as in 
performing his spiritual duties, he has ventured alone, on 
foot or on muleback, far into the interior hills. 

San Pedro de Atacama, half abandoned since the col- 
lapse of the nitrate boom, still has about five hundred 
inhabitants--for the most part descendants of the early 
Atacama Indians who are bound there by their memories 
or by their work on the farms or in the sulphur mines 
near by. The three main streets are lined with ghost 
houses that lack doors and windows. In the ravines and 
on the plain of the oasis where it is situated, about seventy - 
nine hundred feet above sea level, a bit of wheat, corn. 
and alfalfa and a few fruit trees are cultivated. 

Since the villagers understand little or nothing of Father 
LePaige’s zeal to unearth their hidden roots, his work at 
first went largely unnoticed. Many times. after Sunday 
Mass, he would gather up a water jar and some fruit and 
set off, in his coffee-colored cassock, on long expeditions, 
seeking something he guessed must be there. He had found 
bits of stone that on careful examination turned out to be 
spear and dart points. The oldest inhabitants could tell 
him nothing about these artifacts. Meditating at length. 
during the clear, moonlit nights of San Pedro de Atacama. 
Father LePaige decided that the people who had lived 
there--hunters, as attested by the dart and spear points 
must have left other, plainer evidence of their existence. 
The ditheulty was to find it. Until then no one had em- 
barked upon such a task (archaeology is still an infant 
science in Chile, and scholars lack both the organization 
and the means necessary for research of such broad 
scope), but Father LePaige did it and is doing more all 
alone. 

This man now buried so far from Chilean population 
centers is a natural scientific investigator. Born in Liége, 
Belgium, in 1903, he studied architecture. sculpture. and 
painting, as well as ecclesiastical subjects, and grew up 
under the inspiration of a family of archaeologists. One 
of his uncles discovered the Man of Spy, one of the best 
examples of Neanderthal man; both his grandfathers 
taught at the University of Liége— geology and astronomy. 
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Part of priest-archaeologist’s collection of arrowheads and the like 
that he has tound around San Pedro de Atacama, Chile 
respectively. After his ordination, he felt) even more 
strongly the desire to know more about the origins of man 
that had already inspired his studies in philosophy and 
theology. He went to the Belgian Congo, and spent twenty 
years investigating and collecting. His collection is now in 
the Belgian Congo section of the National Museum in 
Brussels. 

From Africa his Jesuit superiors sent him to South 
(America, to Chile in the farthest corner of the continent. 
He learned Spanish in five months. although he still 
retains a strong foreign accent, and asked to be sent to 
San Pedro because he was particularly interested in study- 
ing the mixture of Catholicism and paganism practiced 
by the Atacama peoples. They still hold processions and 
other ceremonies with practices and paraphernalia wholly 
alien to the rest of Chile. 

Father LePaige’s belief that the place might conceal 
archaeological materials of great value was strengthened 
by his contacts with the villagers. He mentally divided 
the area into zones and began a long and patient search 
stone by stone. hill by hill. one ravine after another. In 
1955, after about a vear of looking, he made his first 
important discovery. 

He had just recovered from near-fatal pneumonia, con- 
tracted on his explorations because the plain becomes very 
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cold at night after very hot days. One morning, after 
wearily struggling up a hillside, he came upon what he 
had sought so anxiously: the remains of a human habita- 


j tion. The sites, crudely built of rock and clay, were in a 
ts good state of preservation. Painstakingly, he continued 


his explorations and soon found two more sites and then 
a fourth, the best of all. These were vestiges. he calculated, 
of life that existed six to eight thousand years ago. 

The news bounced by truck into Antofagasta and from 
there was transmitted by telegraph and radio to Santiago. 


Newspapermen and archaeologists from the University of 
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Chile made the trip all the way to San Pedro de Atacama 
to interview the unknown archaeologist in a cassock and 
verify his discoveries. 

Why so much excitement? Because: until then it had 
been believed that life in Chile dated from no earlier than 
1000 B.c. Father LePaige’s discoveries destroy this theory. 

Not one to rest on his laurels, Father LePaige con- 
tinued exploring and studying. He found skulls, crude 
pottery, and mummies that were surprisingly well pre- 
served. In addition, he listened to the stories of the vil- 
lagers. Having gained their confidence, he was permitted 
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In his museum-home Father LePaige displays skulls of members 

of what he believes is an unknown past civilization 

to hear legends never before confided to outsiders. 

Typical of these stories was one told by an old man 
whose strange dark face is deeply lined by age. At the top 
of an extinet voleano in the interior, he said, there is an 
icy lake. where a gold bull on a gold chain guards the 
treasure of an Inca buried near by, but no one has been 
able to reach the treasure because the water is so cold. 
“T presume that at least the lake exists.” says Father 
LePaige. “and some day | shall venture out in search of it.” 

However, before that. perhaps even while searching for 
the lake. he made another extraordinary discovery. In a 
most unlikely place (he does not wish to make the exact 
location public yet), he found a cave with scenes painted 
and carved on its walls. The scenes represent hunters with 
no domesticated animals, pottery, houses, agriculture — in 
fact, a very primitive people notably earlier than those 
responsible for the other remains in the area. 

The antiquity of the human traces found in the cave has 
not yet been determined scientifically. In the absence of a 
final word from carbon-14 dating. we have that of Father 
LePaige. who knows the material, is experienced, and may 
certainly be considered to be acting in good faith: he 
believes that these cave dwellers lived about fourteen 
thousand years ago. When I asked him how he arrived at 
this estimate, he said: “By comparison with a similar place 
in Argentina. Ayampitin, which when tested revealed an 
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Father LePaige has come across inscriptions in caves in Andean footh'lls that he thinks date back some eight thousand years 


age of eight thousand years.” He would not amplify. 
reserving to himself the right to choose his own time for 
a fuller explanation. 


On the basis of this extraordinary discovery and those 


previously made, Father LePaige believes that the 


\tacama region was a center of civilization, as vet unrec- 
ognized, and that when the mystery is solved it will be 
necessary to rewrite history. The new evidence shows that 
the Atacamas go back further than the civilizations that 
surrounded them, including the Inca and the Tiahuanaco. 
Contrary to current opinion, they were the conquered, 
not the conquerors. Other, more primitive people. pene- 


Father LePaige in desert near his parish with group of 
archaeologists who were attracted there by news of his finds 


trated to the heart of the Atacama culture, adopted some of 
its customs and advances, and bequeathed them to history 
as their own. 

All this remains in the crucible of hypothesis, and 
Father LePaige is one of the firemen adding fuel. He is 
writing a book on his observations and discoveries that 
he intends to submit to UNESCO for publication. 

Father LePaige’s discoveries seem to confirm the sus- 
picions of many important archaeologists that a major 
clue to prehistory is to be found in the New World, which 
in the end, according to the English archaeologist Glyn 
Edmund Daniel of Cambridge University. might even turn 
out to be older than the Old. He added that at present the 
most interesting areas of his field concern the origins of 
the American civilizations, for on this depends our under- 
standing of what influences were at work here and how 
such brilliant cultures as the Maya and Inca came into 
being. To cling to fixed notions, most of them erroneous. 
that attribute human existence in Latin America to voy- 
ages of Polynesians and others he characterized as “stupid.” 

In the meantime, Father LePaige lives happily with his 
simple parishioners at San Pedro de Atacama and each 
day enriches his personal museum. On fifty feet of shelf 
and table space in his modest house, he has been placing. 
carefully classified, the bones, pottery shards, skulls. 
mummies, and relics of prehistoric artifacts that he has 
found on his tramps through the arid desert of northern 
Chile. From there may come evidence that would give 
Chile a new birth certificate and revelations that would 
change American history. Be 
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\ MOUNTAIN FASTNESS that reflects a tranquil isolation 
from a tumultuous world; a rich repository of Spanish 
colonial art and even of Spanish colonial thought; a cul- 
tural center whose spirit has changed almost not at all 
since the sixteenth century: a city with modern ofhice 
buildings, parks. theaters, schools. residences add a 
touch of the stubborn Andean Indian whose horizon is 
limited by rugged gray massifs, and this is Quito. 

Contemplative is the single word that best describes the 
people who live in the Ecuadorian capital, perhaps because 
they live in a world apart, amid inspiring scenery and 
surroundings. Possibly for this same reason Quito has 
more than its share of artists and scholars, who comple- 
ment the material wealth of its churches, convents, 
museums. As befits this multifaceted city, the intellectuals 
fall roughly into three groups: the old guard, represented 
by such names as Isidro Avora. Gonzalo Zaldumbide, 
José Maria Velasco Ibarra: younger Ecuadorians—like 
Oswaldo Guayasamin, Alfredo Pareja Diezcanseco, Galo 
Galecio, Maria de las Mercedes Uribe de Reyves—who 
attempt to express the latent power of the masses. espe- 
cially the Indians: and the European “imports” —Isidor 
Kaplan. Jan Schreuder, Sebastian F. E. Snow. 


Isidro Ayora 


First, the traditionalists. Isidro Ayora has come to be 
an almost-legendary figure in Ecuador, and rightly so, 
since he has dedicated most of his eighty years to his 
fellow countrymen. He has served as President of the 
Republic; as rector of the Central University; as director 
of the Civil Hospital of Quito, which he also founded; as 
president of the Ecuadorian Red Cross; as deputy from 
Loja Province; as municipal councilor of Quito. More- 
over, he has found time to continue to be active as a sur- 
geon, a profession he has followed for more than half a 
century and one that has brought him honors both at 
home and abroad. With the enthusiasm and energy of a 
man several decades younger, Dr. Avora still directs his 
own surgical clinic, the oldest in Quito. 

Shortly after the turn of the century, another member 
of the same generation—-Gonzalo Zaldumbide, who was 
then barely in his twenties—-was writing biographies of 
D’Annunzio, Taine, and Barbusse, and essays on con- 
temporary literature and philosophy. It was in 1916, after 
six years of hard work, that his “novel in four acts.” 
Egloga Tragica, brought his name to the attention of the 
world of Spanish letters, Off and on during some forty 
vears Zaldumbide was repolishing this fictionalized 


Gonzalo Zaldumbide 
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Oswaldo Guavasamin 


Pareja Diezcanseco 


account of the Ecuadorian gentleman’ among his Indian 
workers and servants, until finally, in 1957, he permitted 
it to be published again. No other Ecuadorian writer can 
match Zaldumbide’s purity of style and language. Gen- 
erally recognized as the dean of his country’s classical 
school of literature, he now lives in semi-retirement, sur- 
rounded by a valuable art collection and countless 
statuettes of the horses he loves so well. 

In both European and American art circles the name of 
Oswaldo Guayasamin—one of the younger set--is men- 
tioned along with Diego Rivera and José Clemente Orozco, 
with whom he shares a genuine love for the Indian. 
Guayasamin’s power of expression and his heritage have 
put him in the same category with these eminent Mexican 
muralists. Actually a protégé of Orozco, he has held one- 
man shows in just about every major U.S. city and has 
been acclaimed in Barcelona, Valencia, Madrid, Paris, 
Tel Aviv. His spectacular murals, in which he uses oil or 
mosaics, can be seen and enjoyed in Quito, Caracas. the 
new UNESCO building in Paris. Others of his works are in 
the hands of collectors all over the world——Nelson Rocke- 
feller, Lincoln Kirstein, René d'Harnoncourt, Julio Pairo, 
Benjamin Carrion. 

The novelist Alfredo Pareja Diezcanseco, who repre- 
sents the modern school of thought and writing in 
Ecuador, was born in Guayaquil in 1908, but he qualifies 
as a quiteno after having spent so many years there. A rare 
combination of artistic temperament and business acumen 
(he is co-owner of a leading import house in Quito). 
Pareja Diezcanseco somehow finds time to observe closely 
the people of his country and to write about them in a 
forceful style that is slightly reminiscent of Hemingway’s. 


Isidor Kaplan 
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To his literary credit he has some ten novels (two of the 
more familiar, perhaps, are Baldomera and La Beldaca), 
a couple of histories and biographies, and numerous 
essays. With a versatility to be expected from such a man, 
he wrote the script for the Argentine movie adaptation of 
his novel Las Tres Ratas (The Three Rats). Some of his 
books have been translated into French, German, and 
Polish: and he expects soon to make his debut in English. 
probably in the United States. This international aspect 
of his work ties in with his participation in world affairs: 
he has been Chief of Mission for UNRRA in Mexico, Central 
America. Uruguay, Argentina, and Paraguay. and chargé 
d affaires at the Ecuadorian Embassy in Mexico. Locally, 
he has served as a deputy from Guayaquil. a member of 
the National Council of Economics, and a member of the 
Monetary Board of Ecuador. 

Galo Galecio, who illustrated the second edition of 
Pareja Diezeanseco’s Historia del Ecuador, is known pri- 
marily for his extraordinary ability to express—in wood 


engravings—the spirit, the simplicity. and the onerous 


life of the Andean Indians. He shows how they think, how 
they struggle for survival, how they rejoice. how they 
sorrow. Perhaps because he is rather shy and _ reticent. 
Galecio has not received the wide acclaim that other 
artists who know his work think he deserves. Recently. 
however, he did win a prize at the Quito Museum of 
Colonial Art. He is also popular with his fellow quitenos 
for his cartoons in the daily El Universo, where he works 
in order to support his wife and two children. 

One of the most versatile of the transplanted Europeans 
is Isidor Kaplan radiologist (by profession }. violinist, 
polyglot. painter, inventor, and scholar of rare erudition. 


Galo Galecio 


\s if this were not enough, within the past couple of years 
he has taken up rug-making. Putting to work his knowl- 


edge of art and of Ecuadorian archaeology, he has taken - 


the themes from ancient pottery and wall paintings and 
used them in his own designs. Dr. Kapian’s rugs, certainly 
among the loveliest and most unusual anywhere, are woven 
of the finest Andean wool by deft-fingered Indian girls. 
Though he was born in Latvia and educated in Russia, 
Germany. and France, some twenty years in Quito and 
marriage to en Ecuadorian have made Isidor Kaplan a 
thorough-going quiteno. 

Another “import,” who has been in Ecuador for almost 
as long, is the painter Jan Schreuder from Holland (his 
wife is English, which more or less completes the interna- 
tional picture). An abstractionist. he has had one-man 
shows in Ecuador, Guatemala, Holland, the United States, 
Sweden, and France: and in 1952 he exhibited at the 
Carnegie International Art Show in Pittsburgh. So much 
a part of Quito has he become—or vice versa—that a few 
vears ago he founded the Ecuadorian Art Center and has 
since given much of his time to teaching and vocational 
guidance. lt may seem strange for a Dutchman to be re- 
educating the Ecuadorian Indians in the art of weaving, 
but that is just what is happening at the Center. They are 
learning again the special skills and techniques at which 
their forebears were so amazingly adept—and, in the 
process, proving themselves to be equally talented. 

Obviously, thumbnail sketches of six or seven men 
cannot epitomize the intellectual life of a city like Quito. 
But then this does not pretend to be more than an intro- 
duction to a few scholarly quiteios at home in their 
Andean aerie. 


Jan Schreuder 
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A short story by Julio Cortazar _iliustrated by Paul Hoffmaster 


Letter jrom Dr. Federico Moraes 


Buenos Aires, Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. Alberto Rojas 
Lobos, F.C.N.G.R. 
My dear friend: 

As usual at this time of the year, lI 
am seized with a great desire to see my 
old friends again, those friends so 
scattered now for all the thousand and 
one reasons life gradually forces upon 
us. You too, I think, are sensitive to 
the pleasant melancholy of a party at 
which we can share in the illusion 
of being less worn by time, as if our 
common memories gave us back our lost 
youth for a while. 

Naturally, I am counting on you more 
than anyone, and I send you these lines 
far enough in advance for you to make 
up your mind to a few hours’ desertion 
of your country place in Lobos, where 
the rose garden and the library hold 
more attractions for you than all Buenos 
Aires. Take heart, and consent to the 
double sacrifice of boarding a train and 
putting up with the noise of the 
capital. We'll dine at home, as in 
years past, and all the regulars will 
be there except .. But first let me 
settle the dat: so that you can be 
getting used tv the idea; as you can 
see, I know you and am strategically 
preparing the ground. We'll say, then, 
the ccc 


Letter from Dr. Alberto Rojas 


Lobos, July 14, 1958 


Mr. Federico Moraes 
Buenos Aires 


Dear friend: 

It may surprise you to receive these 
lines so soon after our enjoyable 
reunion at your house, but something 
that happened during the evening has had 
such an effect on me that I feel 
compelled to impart my worry to you. 
You know how I hate the telephone, and 
I'm not mad about writing either, but 
when I had the opportunity to consider 
the matter by myself, it seemed to me 
that the most logical, even elementary, 
thing to do was send you this letter. 
To tell the truth, if Lobos weren't so 
far from Buenos Aires (a sick old man 
has a different way of measuring 
kilometers) I think I would have gone 
back this very day to talk it over with 


you. Well, enough of this prologue; on 
to the facts. But first, my dear 
Federico, thanks again for the marvelous 
Supper, given as only you could give it. 
Barrios and Robirosa, as well as Luis 
Funes, agree that you are one of the 
delights of the human species (the 
phrase is Barrios’) and an unsurpassed 
host. So you will not find it curious 
that in spite of what happened I cherish 
the nostalgic satisfaction of an evening 
that allowed me to visit with my old 
friends once more and review memories 

my solitude is dimming beyond recall. 

I wonder if what I am about to tell 
you will really be news to you. As I 
write, I cannot help thinking that 
perhaps you felt obliged last night, as 
host, to conceal your distress over the 
disagreeable incident between Robirosa 
and Luis Funes. As for Barrios, 
oblivious as ever, he remained uncon- 
scious of anything; he was sipping his 
coffee with appreciation, attentive to 
the stories and jokes and always ready 
to chime in with his criollo wit that 
entertains us all so much. In Short, 
Federico, if this letter tells you 
nothing you didn't know, a thousand 
pardons; anyhow, I think I'm doing the 
right thing in writing it. 

Hardly had I arrived at your house 
when I realized that Robirosa, who is 
always so cordial to everybody, was 
evasive whenever Funes addressed him. 

At the same time, I could see that 
Funes was aware of this coldness, and 
that on several occasions he made a 
point of talking to Robirosa as if to 
assure himself that this attitude did 
not result merely from momentary 
abstraction. In such brilliant company 
as Barrios, Funes, and yourself, the 
comparative silence of others passes 
unnoticed, and I don't think it was 
apparent that Robirosa would converse 
only with you, Barrios, and me--the few 
times I preferred talking to listening. 

Afterwards, in the library, we were 
preparing to take our seats around the 
fire (you were giving some instructions 
to your faithful Ordonez) when Robirosa 
moved away from the group, went to one 
of the windows, and began to drum on the 
pane. I had exchanged a few words with 
Barrios--who persists in defending those 
abominable nuclear experimentS--and was 
about to stretch out by the mantelpiece; 
at that instant I turned my head, for 
no special reason, and I saw that Funes 
too had drawn apart and was going toward 
the window where Robirosa stood. By now 
Barrios had used up all his arguments 
and was leafing absently through a copy 
of Esguire, unmindful of anything else. 
Because of some acoustical peculiarity 
of your library, I could hear with 
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surprising clarity what was being said 
in a low voice by the window. Since it 
seems to me I can hear it yet, I shall 
repeat it word for word. There was a 
question from Funes: "How about telling 
me what's the matter with you?" and an 
immediate reply from Robirosa: "God 
knows what pet name they have for you at 
that embassy. As far as I'm concerned, 
there's only one thing to call you, and 
I don't want to in someone else's 
house." 

The oddity of this dialogue, and above 
all its tone, so upset me that I felt 
as if I were being indiscreet, and I 
averted my eyes. Just at that point you 
finished talking to Ordonez and dis- 
missed him; Barrios was refreshing 
himself with a Varga drawing. Without 
looking back at the window, I heard 
Funes' voice: "In the name of all you 
hold dearest, I ask you to----" and 
Robirosa's, cutting as a whip: "This is 
nothing that can be fixed up with words 
any more." You clapped your hands, 
inviting us to gather around the fire, 
and took the magazine away from Barrios, 
who was still admiring a particularly 
attractive page. Through the jokes and 
the laughter, I could make out Funes 
saying: "Please don't let Matilde find 
out." Vaguely I saw Robirosa shrug and 
turn his back. You had gone up to them, 
and I wouldn't be surprised if you 
caught the end of the exchange. Then 
Ordonez brought in the cigars and 
brandy, Funes came and sat down beside 
me, and the conversation started up 
again and absorbed us until very late. 

I should be lying, my dear Federico, 
if I failed to add that this incident 
was enough to spoil the rest of a 
pleasant evening. In these days of 
threats of war, closed frontiers, and 
sought-after oil deposits, a charge of 
this kind has a weight it would not have 
had in happier times; its originating 
with a man so strategically placed as 
Robirosa adds weight that it would be 
childish to deny, to say nothing of the 
confirmation that, as you will recog- 
nize, is implied by the accused's 
Silence and his entreaty. 

Strictly speaking, whatever may have 
occurred between our friends only 
concerns us indirectly. These lines are 
merely the written equivalent of a 
spoken comment I had no opportunity to 
make at the time. I think too highly of 
Luis Funes not to hope I am wrong; the 
isolation and misanthropy for which you 
all affectionately reproach me may have 
led me to manufacture a phantom, a 
misinterpretation that perhaps a couple 
of lines from you will dissipate. 
Heaven grant it may be so, Heaven grant 
you'll burst out laughing and prove to 
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me, in a letter I am looking forward to 
already, that the years that are giving 
me gray hairs are taking my intelli- 
gence in trade. 
An embrace from your friend, 
Alberto Rojas 


Buenos Aires, Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. Alberto Rojas 
Dear Rojas: 

If you meant to astonish me, rejoice: 
absolute triumph. Much as I hate to 
admit it, being old and skeptical, I 
must either acknowledge your telepathic 
powers or attribute your success to a 
coincidence that would be even more 
astonishing. In short, I believe in 
fair play, and I think it only right to 
reward you with a full confession that 
I was dumbfounded. Yes, my friend: 
your letter arrived at the precise 
moment when I was scribbling a few lines 
to you, as I do every year, to invite 
you to dinner in a couple of weeks. I 
had just started a paragraph when 
Ordonez came in with an envelope in his 
hand; I immediately recognized the gray 
paper you have used as long as I know 
you, and the coincidence made me drop 
the pen as if it were a centipede. My 
friend, that's what I call hitting the 
target blindfolded! 

But coincidence aside, I confess that 
your joke baffles me. I marvel that 
you should have hit upon every detail. 
First, you surmised that I would soon 
be sending you a dinner invitation; 
second (and this is what stupefies me), 
you took it for granted that this year 
I would not invite Carlos Frers. How 
did you manage to guess my intentions? 
It occurs to me that someone from the 
club might have told you that Frers and 
I have been on distant terms ever since 
the Agricultural Treaty business; but, 
on the other hand, you live in isolation 
and see nobody. Well, I must bow before 
your analytical genius, if analysis it 
is. Witchcraft seems more like it to 
me, admirably illustrated by my receipt 
of your letter at the very moment I sat 
down to write to you. 

All the same, my dear Alberto, your 
clever invention has a reverse side that 
worries me. What object can you be 
pursuing with this indirect accusation 
against Luis Funes? So far as I know, 
you have always been very good friends, 
though life has carried us all in 
different directions. If you really 
have something to reproach Funes with, 
why write to me rather than to him? 
Finally, why not communicate your accu- 
sation to Robirosa, in view of the 
special functions that we close friends 
know he performs at the Ministry? 
Instead, you try a complicated three- 
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cushion carom, whose meaning I prefer 
not to explore at the moment. In all 
Sincerity I confess my uneasiness at a 
maneuver that I cannot bring myself to 
believe is a mere joke, involving as it 
does the honor of one of our dearest 
friends. I have always taken you for 

an upright, loyal man, led by those very 
qualities to take refuge, during times 
of corruption and venality, alone in 

the country among books and flowers 
purer than we. And so, though I am 
amazed and even amused by the coinci- 
dences or guesses in your letter, when- 
ever I reread it I am possessed by an 
uneasiness in which the foundations of 
our friendship seem threatened. Pardon 
my frankness; or, if you can't, clear 

up the misunderstanding and let's get 
the matter over with. 

I need hardly say that your letter 
does not alter in the slightest my plan 
for us all to meet at my house on the 
thirtieth of this month. I've written 
to Barrios and Funes, who are traveling 
in the provinces, and Robirosa has 
telephoned accepting the invitation. 
Since masterpieces should not be allowed 
to languish in oblivion, you.will not 
be surprised that I told Robirosa about 
your extraordinary epistolary joke. 

I've seldom heard him laugh more 
heartily ... I myself find it less funny 
than our friend, and I do believe that 

a few lines from you will take a weight 
off my mind. 

Until those lines, or until we see 
each other here. 

Very sincerely, 
Federico Moraes 


Lobos, July 18, 1958 
Mr. Federico Moraes 
Dear friend: 

You speak of astonishment, of coinci- 
dence, of epistolary triumph. Many 
thanks, but compliments that only 
conceal deceit are not the kind I 
prefer. If you find the term a bit 
strong, apply to yourself the same 
critical judgment you have so often 
demonstrated in court and in politics, 
and you will see that I am not exag- 
gerating. Or else (which I should 
prefer) consider the joke ended, if it 
is a joke. I can understand that you-- 
and perhaps the others who attended the 
supper at your house--might try to cover 
up something I found out by an accident 
I profoundly deplore. I can also under- 
stand that your old friendship with Luis 
Funes prompts you to pretend my letter 
was just a joke, expecting me to catch 
on and keep quiet. What I don't under- 
stand is the need for so many complica- 
tions between people like you and me. 
All you would have had to do was ask me 


to forget what I overheard in your 
library; every one of you knows that my 
capacity for forgetfulness is very great 
once I am convinced that it can be of 
use to anybody. 

Let me concede that misanthropy 
contributes some bitterness to these 
paragraphs; behind them, my dear 
Federico, is your old friend. A little 
perplexed, to be sure, because I can't 
understand why you want us to get 
together again. Besides, why carry 
things to such a ridiculous extreme and 
refer to a supposed invitation, appar- 
ently interrupted by the arrival of my 
letter? If it were not for my habit of 
throwing out most of the papers I 
receive, I should be glad to enclose 
with this your note of the ... 

I broke off this letter to have 
dinner. From a news bulletin on the 
radio, I have just learned of the 
Suicide of Luis Funes. You will under- 
stand now, without need for me to say 
more, why I wish I had not been an 
involuntary witness to something that 
quite clearly explains a death that will 
astound other people. I don't believe 
our friend Robirosa will be among these, 
despite his laughter, according to you, 
at the contents of my letter. Now you 
see that Robirosa had plenty of reason 
to feel satisfied with his work, and I 
imagine he must actually have been 
pleased to have an eyewitness to the 
next-to-the-last act of the tragedy. We 
all have our vanity, and perhaps it 
pains Robirosa sometimes that his dis- 
tinguished services to the nation are 
carried out amid such secrecy and public 
indifference; furthermore, he knows 
perfectly well that on this occasion he 
can depend on our silence. Doesn't 
Funes’ suicide prove him right? 

But neither you nor I have any cause 
to share in his pleasure to this extent. 
I do not know or care what Funes was 
guilty of; instead, I remember the good 
friend, the comrade of other, better, 
happier times. You will know how to 
tell poor Matilde all that I feel, from 
my seclusion that perhaps I should not 
have violated, in her time of sorrow. 
Yours, 

Rojas 


Buenos Aires, Monday, July 21, 1958 
Mr. Alberto Rojas 
Dear Sir: 
I have received your letter of the 
eighteenth instant. I take this occa- 


sion to inform you that I have decided 
to cancel the meeting scheduled for the 
thirtieth instant, in token of my grief 
at the death of my friend Luis Funes. 
Very truly yours, 
Federico Moraes 
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The horny shell of this vicious-looking monster, the Alaskan king crab, hides a meat of rare delicacy 


One DAY in LO4L, off the storm-buffeted island of Kodiak, 
an Alaskan fisherman named Lowell Wakefield witnessed 
a strange sight: hundreds of giant crabs piled on top of 
each other in a huge pyramid. This phenomenon of “hay- 
stacks in the sea” is seen oles rarely, at low tide: why it 
occurs scientists have never been able to explain. But 
because of it the United States got a new fishing industry. 
now worth six million dollars and still growing. 

The Kodiak islanders gathered the vicious-looking 
monsters and had a memorable crabfest from the deli 
cious meat of the claws and legs. What they were eating 
was Paralithodes camtschatica, or the Alaskan king crab. 
a massive crustacean that inhabits the Bering Sea and the 
cold offshore waters of the Aleutian Islands and Alaska. 
Upon reaching full growth, this formidable creature may 
measure up to six feet from tip to tip and weigh between 
eleven and thirteen pounds, King crabs usually mature’in 
eight or nine years, but it is not uncommon to catch a 
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barnacle-covered ancient who has been traveling the ocean 
floor for thirty. 

The Japanese, with their floating canneries. had been 
crab-fishing commercially for years in the Bering Sea. 
They used tangle nets, which, equipped with weights and 
floats, sank to the ocean floor, where the crawling crabs 
became literally entangled. This tedious method, requiring 
that the monsters be extracted from the nets by hand. was 
not economically feasible with high-priced U.S. labor. 
Although there had been small-scale U.S. operations since 
1927, the bulk of the country’s canned crab meat came 
from the Japanese. 

Lowell Wakefield had a better idea: not to can but to 
freeze the meat of the fresh crabs. (King-crab meat is 
much more suitable for freezing than that of many other 
species of crab.) After the war, with money raised by the 
sale of stock and by an RFC loan, he had a custom-designed 
140-foot trawler built--the Deep Sea, equipped with the 
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hull of an icebreaker and with wartime-perfected radar 
and sonar and outfitted as a modern processing plant, 
capable of handling 170 tons of crab meat. 

So quickly was the product accepted by U.S. consumers 
that today the Deep Sea is just one of many ships fishing 
for crabs in Alaskan waters. By 1950, they were being 
served in the finest restaurants in the States and had 
started appearing in the chain grocery stores. Other. firms 
than Wakefield's entered the picture—there are now shore- 
based crab fisheries at Cook Inlet, Kodiak, and in the 
Aleutians. 

Trawling nets are of handmade Irish hemp, 150 feet 
long and 120 wide, specially designed to keep out female 
crabs (which run smaller than males), undersized young 
crabs, and various small fish. Occasionally, a whale is 
caught, and that ruins a net completely; sometimes a fine 
halibut, the makings of a good dinner. One trawler can 
generally bring in three to eight hundred crabs an hour. 
Fishermen are paid by the pound for their catch, with an 
extra fifty-dollar bonus for every crab measuring six feet 
or over, 

To maintain the color, flavor, and texture of the delicate 
meat requires careful handling. As soon as they are netted 
from the icy sea, the crabs are dumped into tanks of cir- 
culating salt water. The slightly higher temperature and 
lower pressure of the tank water causes the animals to 
become sluggish and more manageable. They may be held 
alive on deck for as long as forty-eight hours, but it is 
more desirable to butcher and process them the same day 
that they are caught—first discarding the females, the 
old ones, and those that are dead, crushed, or underweight. 

The crabs are killed by slamming their backs down on 
a fixed, machete-like blade that knocks loose the legs and 
claws. (The rest of the crab is sluiced overboard.) The 
legs and claws are then washed, put in wire-mesh baskets, 


Trawlers such as this use radar for navigation and also to 
safeguard against fishing twice in the same area 


Prize-winning crab is held aloft by ship's cook, Fishermen get 
hityadollar bonus for crabs measuring six feet or over 

and immediately dropped into vats of boiling sea water. 
After fifteen or eighteen minutes’ cooking, the segments 
are quickly cooled in clean, cold water; the meat is 
removed from the shells, washed, inspected, and packed 
for freezing. Once a trawler’s freezer is loaded it heads 
back to port, and the frozen delicacy is transferred to a 
refrigerated warehouse and wrapped for shipment 
throughout the United States. Curiously, the market for 
most of the catch lies east of the Mississippi. 


In 1953, when the demand threatened to exceed the 


supply, the Deep Sea decided to risk a winter voyage to 
the Bering Sea, though she had always kept to port in 
January and February. If it could be done, a year-round 


supply of crab meat would be assured. At midnight on 


January 22, the motor trawler cast off mooring lines in 


Seattle and cleared for the Bering Sea fishing grounds, 
her destination a point sixty miles north of the Alaska 
Peninsula, midway between the Pribilofs and Bristol Bay. 
She planned to venture north through Unimak Pass, a feat 
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Crabs being weighed on deck of trawling vessel. Fishermen are 
paid by pound for their catch 


flaskan fishermen are used to this sort of blow. It looks like a 
severe storm but actually is typical sea tor the area 
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no commercial vessel had ever before attempted in the 
dead of winter. But on the morning of February 4, shortly 
after fishing operations began, an eighty-mile-an-hour 
north wind blew in fresh from the polar ice cap, and the 
temperature dropped to fourteen below zero. For five days 
all hands fought the fury of the Arctic. On the tenth. the 
wind swung to the southwest and moderated to a gentle 
breeze. Air temperature climbed to twenty-two degrees. 
4 net was dug out from under two feet of solid ice and 
went over the side for a one-hour tow. As it was lifted 
alongside the ship, jammed to the wings with eight or ten 
thousand crabs, it was carried away from the sheer weight 


of the enormous creatures, and both net and haul were 
lost. A new net was attached, and trawling operations 
continued. The ship ended up packing to maximum 
capacity——fifteen thousand pounds of king-crab legs and 


claws a day. 

Government research for conservation purposes is car- 
ried out by the Japanese and U.S. governments as members 
of the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission 
(which also includes Canada). U.S. scientists, who have 
been studying the crab population, have concluded that 
there has been no decline since 1953. So the outlook for 
the industry's future is good. At a time when the forty- 
ninth U.S. state needs new enterprise. now that other 
fisheries are waning and mining is virtually extinct. the 
king-crab business is a bright spot on the economic 
horizon. Be 


Vending a net torn by the claws of thousands of crabs. Nets, 
handmade of Irish hemp, are 150 feet long and 120 feet wide 
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Hojarasquines (Dead Leaves) like man at lett portray Negroes who detend escaping slaves against pursuers 


CONGRS 


AFRO -PANAMANIAN DANCE-DRAMA 


Anel E. Beliz 


PERHAPS because of its isolation and because it has never 
been considered very important, the Province of Colon 
preserves traditions that are unknown elsewhere in Ameri- 
ca and even in the rest of Panama. Yet this folklore is rich 
in dramatic stories. ritual music, songs. and dances. One 
of its most poignant elements is Los Congos. Performed by 
the Negroes along the Atlantic coast from Portobelo to 
Chagres. this dance-drama portrays an uprising of slaves 
in Portobelo and their flight to freedom. 

The presence of Negroes in Panama dates from the iime 
of Balboa: a slave named Nuflo de Olano was with him 
when he discovered the Pacific Ocean. Eventually. a 
fairly complex slave society developed. ranging from the 
bozales (sav ages} to the so-called libertos. This last term 
is only relative. however. What it meant was that. for 


having distinguished themselves fighting against pirates 
or sometimes against their own rebellious brethren, these 
slaves were granted certain privileges. They were allowed 
to have their own huts and plots of land away from their 
masters’ property and to live there with their families. 
They were able to obtain clothes. received a little extra 
food, and were exempted from arduous tasks like mining. 
In Portobelo. many lived in the La Triana district. along 
with their masters. whereas the less-fortunate slaves were 
confined to La Guinea under the harsh control of Dutch 
and Galician overseers. 

Los Congos reflects the influence of the groups to whom 
the Negroes were exposed——in Portobelo, primarily 
Andalusian. Although the dances and songs are im- 
provised on the spur of the moment, the characters are 
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Couples dance under crossed black-and-white flags, 
beliet that whites and Negroes can live together i 
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constant and each gesture and costume has a_ special 
significance. The music blends African rhythms with 
Spanish melody. 

Despite the popular beat, these songs and dances con- 
tain all the sadness of the slave’s lament for his land and 
his customs, and all his consciousness of the injustice and 
suffering implicit in slavery. Often the impromptu verses 
express profound resentment against the white man for 
wishing to live off the Negro. The following verses are 
eloquent of the slaves’ sentiments: 


Los blancos no iran al cielo, The whites won't go to heaven, 
por una solita mana; because of just one habit: 

les gusta comer panela, they like to eat sugar, 

sin haber sembrado cana. without having planted cane. 


In a way, this entirely natural feeling posed a problem 
for the Negroes. Under Spanish influence, many had been 
converted to Catholicism. Thus they were taught that 
they should pardon their oppressors, but they could not 
forget their injuries even with the help of music and rum. 
The best they could do was celebrate such examples of 
good treatment as they came across, in verses like these: 


Don José Vidon, Don Jose Midon, 

que era blanco y fino, who was white and fine, 
recogio a SUS Ne@CBTOS collec ted his Ne groes 

v los puso en camino. and sent them on their way. 


Efforts to escape, many of them successful, began as 
soon as the slaves arrived at Portobelo. In 220 Anos del 
Periodo Colonial en Panama, ex-Minister of Education 
Rubén D. Carles says that “in 1575 the realm of Tierra 
Firme [the mainland] had 8.629 colored inhabitants. . . . 
There were also twenty-five hundred rebel Negroes.” The 
most important uprisings took place during that century. 
and many of the settlements founded by the runaways are 
still in existence. One leader. by the name of Bavano. led 


. Juan de Dios (right), leader of slaves who escape from Portobelo and set up own community, and his Queen Be 
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a large number of slaves in 1550 to what is now the village 
of Chepo, in the eastern part of the isthmus. There he 
declared himself “king of the colored men” and carried on 
guerrilla warfare so skillfully that the Viceroy sued for 
peace. Trusting the Spaniard’s word, Bayano gave him- 
self up—and was shipped to Spain, where, according to 
the Inca Garcilaso. he ended his days. One of the rivers 
in his region is named after him. Slave rebellions became 
so frequent and violent that, in Carles’ words, “life on the 
estates became impossible and travel on the Camino Real 
dangerous.” 

Slavery was abolished on May 30, 1820, in a’ decree 
issued by the Crown that “prohibited forever to all its 
subjects, both the loyal ones of the Peninsula and the not 
very loyal ones of America, the slave trade.” Even earlier. 
Simon Bolivar had been fighting for the liberation of the 
slaves, and around the same time he signed a decree of 
his own abolishing slavery in the countries (which in- 
cluded Panama) that made up Greater Colombia. But 
emancipation was as much theoretical as actual, for in 
1851 there were still slaves on the isthmus. The historian 
Ernesto J. Castillero notes that in 1851 Pablo Arosemena 
de la Barrera, First Governor of the Province of Chiriqui, 
announced that when a census was held in the province 
there were thirty-three slaves. “Of these.” he added, “five 
have been liberated by the Provincial Manumission Board. 
Besides these cases. there is another that should be 
mentioned: José de la Asuncién Gallegos, son of the 
‘slave Maria Antonia Gallegos, has liberated the latter by 
giving her master 320 reales and obligating himself to 
work for him for twelve months. This amounts to tempo- 
rarily enslaving himself to achieve the redemption of his 


In dramatic highlight of performance, Pajarito (Little Bird) 
receives due punishment from Devil for betraying comrades 


mother. This sublime example of filial piety deserves to 
be known by the nation.” And many other Negroes con- 
tinued to serve their former masters, either out of affec- 
tion or because they were well treated. 

As part of its present effort to spread information on 
everything that has contributed to the formation of the 
national culture, the University of Panama is sponsoring 
a series of presentations of Los Congos, which is normally 
performed all year round but is especially popular at 
festival times such as Carnival and village saints’ days. Se 


Children too rejoice at liberation. Dance rhythms are African, melodies Spanish 
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Population Bulletin, published eight 
times a year by the Population Refer- 
ence Bureau in Washington, provides 
“population facts and interpretation of 
those facts in relation to world prob- 
lems and problem areas.” The editor, 
Robert C. Cook, devoted a recent issue 
to Latin America, and we present here 
excerpts of a carefully detailed article 
hy Annabelle Desmond that is based 
on a research report by Sarah Lewit: 


eee Had Pone 2 de Leon's search for 
the magic fountain come some 445 
years later than it did, and had he 
sailed farther to the south and west 
of Florida, he would have found a 
land abounding in’ youth. Children 
under fifteen years of age make up 
more than 40 percent of the population 
in most Latin American countries. .. . 

Today, Latin America has the most 
rapid population growth of any major 
region of the world. This is shifting 
the population ratio of the Western 
Hemisphere. 1920, Latin America 
had 91,000,000 people, or 5 per cent of 
the world’s population. In 1950, it had 
187,000,000, or 7 per cent. This in- 
cluded the West Indies. In 1920, the 
population of the United States and 
Canada combined was 117,000,000; in 
1956, 184,000,000, 

If this current growth trend were to 
continue -to the end of the century. 
Latin America would have almost twice 
as many people as the United States 
and Canada— 593,000,000 against 
312,000,000, Then Latin America 
would have the second largest popula- 
tion among the major regions of the 
world, outstripping the U.S.s.R.. 
Africa, and Europe. Asia, with about 
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THE “FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH” OVERFLOWS 


3,900,000,000 people, would remain in 
first place. 

During the first half of this decade, 
the annual rate of growth for the entire 
Latin American area was estimated to 
be 2.5 per cent. This compares with 1.7 
per cent for the world and 0.6 for 
northwestern Europe. 

As in many other underdeveloped 
areas... , Latin America’s explosive 
growth is a development of the twen- 
tieth century [and] results mainly 
from a combination of rapidly falling 
death rates and traditionally high birth 
rates. Immigration has contributed 
only modestly to population growth. . . . 
During the past two decades Puerto 
Rico's death rate declined 63 per cent 

and the rates of several other 
countries, as much as 40 to 50 per cent. 
Continued rapid growth, even a 
speed-up in growth, seems inevitable. 
Death rates will continue to fall as 
public-health programs spread. It is 
unlikely that birth rates will balance 
low death rates for a long time to come. 

The repercussions . . . are not difli- 
cult to foresee. Today more people are 
living longer than ever before. but not 
all of them are living as well as their 
parents did at the turn of the century. 
Vast numbers live in extreme poverty 
now, and conditions are likely to grow 
even worse as millions more are added 
to the population. The desperate race 
to keep food production in pace with 
population growth will intensify the 
already great pressure on arable land. 
Kconomi development, retarded now, 
could be hopelessly hampered. Prob- 
lems of capital formation will increase 
and intensify during the last half of 
the century. ... 


NEWSSTANDS 


Two distinct programs should re- 
ceive top priority now. First, simple 
control methods need to be developed. 
These should be adapted to the most 
primitive living conditions and . . . be 
acceptable to the Roman Catholic cul- 
tures of Latin America. Second, if pop- 
ulation control is to come in_ time. 
programs of education are already 
overdue. Differing mores tradi- 
tional culture patterns must be recon- 
ciled. If they are—and they can be 
the Latin American peon may relate his 
plight to the size of his family... . The 
recent trend toward urban living may 
eventually speed acceptance of the 
small-family pattern. .. . 

+ 

The population problem must be 
viewed against the geographic as well 
as the ethnic and cultural background. 
... For the purposes of this discussion 
Latin America is considered to com- 
prise four major geographic regions: 
Central America, the Caribbean region. 
tropical South America, and temperate 
South America. Central America ex- 
tends over 960,000 square miles from 
Mexico to Panama. Its land area about 
equals that of the entire southern 
Lnited States from Texas to the Atlan- 
tic coast. Its population is approxi- 
mately 41,000,000, compared — with 
52.000,000 in the southern United 
States. It includes Mexico. Guatemala, 
kl Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica. Panama. and_ British 
Honduras. 

The Caribbean region covers ap- 
proximately 91,000 square miles of the 
various islands and it has a population 
of 18,000,000, This region includes 
Cuba. the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
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Britain. 
and 


and the dependencies of 
France. the Netherlands, 
United States. ... 

Tropical South America’s land area 
is about 5,800,000 square miles. Its 
population is approximately 96,000,- 
000. Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Venezuela, and the Guianas 
are in this region. 

Temperate South America, which in- 
cludes Argentina, Chile. Paraguay. and 
l ruguay, is comparable in size to India 
and Pakistan combined, 
31.000.000 people live there. 

The South 
split by the Andes Mountains, which 


and some 


American continent is 
run a distance of some four thousand 
miles from the Caribbean Sea almost 
to the southern tip of the continent. 
The chain is about a hundred miles 
wide through most of its length, but 
about four hundred in Bolivia. 

The Guiana and B azilian highlands. 
a geologically ancient formation of 
rock and sandstone. cover the greater 
the continent, with a 
area taken the 


plains of the Orinoco and the Para- 


part of much 


smaller up by great 
guay-La Plata rivers. Mountains also 
extend into northern Mexico. and two 
chains of volcanic ridges and peaks run 
through the West Indies and Central 
(America. 

The River Basin. 


dominant feature of the continent. is 


(Amazon another 
a dense tropical forest area that oceu- 
pies the northern half of Brazil and 
extends into Colombia. Ecuador, Peru, 
and Bolivia. Other important rivers in- 
the 
Cauca and the Magdalena in Colombia. 


clude the Orinoco in Venezuela. 
and the La Plata river system in Para- 
vuay. Lruguay. and Argentina. 
Rainfall is excessive in the Amazon 
the 


exposed to the warm northeastern trade 


Basin and along coastal areas 


winds. It is moderate or rare in other 
parts of Latin America, as in northern 
Mexico and the central Pacific coast 
of South 

The low-altitude plains are known 


Here. 


malaria and 


America. 


as tierra caliente (hot country). 
intense heat and endemi 
other tropical diseases have prevented 
settlement. Along the mountain slopes 
and on the highland plateaus —terra 
templada tem- 


principal settlements of many countries 


(temperate country} 


peratures are moderate to cool. 


are located in the terra fria (cold 
country). The high windswept moun- 
tain peaks lie beyond the zone of 
human habitation. 

+ 


... Commerce and migration within 
the Americas are in many respects less 
than in the 
Hemisphere. Strong cultural ties also 


restricted areas outside 
Americas. mainly as a result 


ee Why do 


the people of these neighboring conti- 


unite the 
of European colonization. . 


have much in 
different 


nents. who common, 


possess such demographic 
patterns 

The immigrants who came to North 
America in the nineteenth century were 
for the most part families of farmers 
and artisans from northwestern Europe. 
They and their descendants blazed the 
westward trail, and a race for settle- 
ment spread across the continent. 
industrialization 
the 


Urbanization and 
the 


thriving ‘economy. 


stimulated development — of 


America the 
nineteenth century came for the most 


Migrants to Latin 


part came from the Catholic countries 
of southern Europe and concen- 
trated in Argentina and Brazil . . 
[which] absorbed about four-fifths of 
the migrants. The remainder settled 
mainly in Cuba, Uruguay, Mexico, and 
Chile. 

In South the 
found the way to the interior blocked 
by the private holdings of vast tracts 


America, migrants 


of land awarded by the Spanish Crown 
to favored individuals. . . . The planta- 
tion type of agriculture that grew out 
afforded little 
tunity for the initiative and enterprise 
of the 


Geographic barriers and extreme cli- 


of this policy oppor- 


nineteenth-century migrants. 
matic conditions also inhibited occupa- 
tion of the land. 

In recent years, the expansion of 
transportation and communication 
facilities has done much to open up new 
But the Latin 


economy still remains primarily feudal 


areas. American 
and agrarian. The prominent families 
still hold the most fertile valley-bottom 
lands while peons scratch out a pre- 
carious existence on handkerchief-sized 
plots high on eroded hillsides. 


Latin America is the only economi- 


cally underdeveloped region that had 
immigration. In 


extensive European 


North America, yeoman farmers found 
a virtually empty continent and settled 
it. The Indians vanished in the process. 
In Latin America, the Europeans who 
came were administrators, adventurers, 
and soldiers of the Crown. The Indians 
cultures 
were highly developed. From the min- 
gling of the men of Spain and Portugal, 
African slaves, and Indian women have 


were numerous, and some 


come the peoples and the cultures of 
the parts of the 
There is a great diversity in the type 
the of the 
from area to area, even within the same 


Various continent, 


and amount intermixture 
country. . 
of the Latin 


main predominantly Indian or . . 


.. The populations of many 


American countries re- 
. mes- 
tizo: in some there is a concentration 
of Negroes. . Other ethnic groups 
include the Japanese in Brazil (about 
100,000): East Trinidad 
and British Guiana (about 500,000) : 


Javanese in Surinam; and small groups 


Indians in 


of Chinese and Syrians in Cuba, Trini- 
dad. and other places. 
+ 

Like many of the agrarian areas of 
the world, Latin America has a young 
population. Some 75,000,000) of the 
total of 187,000,000 are children under 
fifteen. 
have the smallest proportion, 26 and 31 


Uruguay and Argentina 


per cent respectively, and they are two 
advanced 
In both. 
is predominantly of 
European origin. But 
Costa Rica’s population is one of long- 


of the most economically 
countries in Latin America. 
the population 
rather recent 
established European origin and 43 
per cent are children under fifteen. 

About one half of the people living 
in most Latin American countries are 
between fifteen and fifty-nine vears of 
age. Argentina and Uruguay are again 
exceptions, with ove 60 per cent in 
that age group. Less than 7 per cent of 
the people are sixty and older. except 
in Argentina and Uruguay. 

The Latin American age structure is 
in striking that of the 
Western industrial countries. To illus- 


contrast to 


trate. 30 per cent of the U.S. population 
is under fifteen: 57 per cent is between 
fifteen and sixty: and 13 per cent is 
sixty and over. In western Europe the 


proportion under fifteen is smaller and 


the proportion of old people is larger 
than in the United States. ... 
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Although reliable vital statistics are 
available for some Latin American 
countries, either no data or incomplete 
data exist for many others. . . . The 
birth rates found in Latin America are 
as high as those found in Southeast 
Asia, North Africa, and the Middle 
East. For the period 1950-1955, Guate- 
mala had a recorded birth rate of 
fifty-one [per thousand], and the 
Dominican Republic and Nicaragua 
each had a rate of fifty. Eleven other 
countries had birth rates between forty- 
five and forty-eight. Puerto Rico's was 
thirty-six; thirty-five: both 
Chile and Jamaica, thirty-four. Argen- 
tina’s rate of twenty-five was compar- 
able to twenty-four and a half in the 
United States during the same period. 


Cuba’s 


l ruguay’s may have been even lower. 

Regional comparisons perspec- 
tive to the Latin American fertility 
dilemma. The phenomenally high birth 
rates of Central America and tropical 
South America are about twice as high 
as the “baby-boom” rates that still pre- 
vail in the United States. The high 
birth rates of the Caribbean area, when 
viewed on the Latin American  birth- 
rate scale, are in an intermediate posi- 
tion. Temperate South America has the 
lowest fertility of the entire region. . . . 

+ 

Rural women in Latin America fol- 
low the lead of rural women over most 
of the world 
than urban women. These fertility dif- 


they have more children 


ferences are associated with socio- 
economic factors. For example, among 
urban women in Puerto Rico who are 
beyond their reproductive years, those 
with less than one year of school aver- 
aged 5.6 children, while those who had 
completed the eighth grade had 3.5 
children. Women who had graduated 
from high school averaged 2.2 children. 
and women with some college educa- 
tion had only 1.8 children. The corre- 
sponding averages among rural women 
beyond their reproductive years ranged 
from 7.0 children for women with the 
least education to 2.1 for those with the 
highest. 
Similar differences were found 
among relatively homogeneous groups 
of Brazilian men in the city of Sao 
Paulo when compared with those in the 
rest of the state. The urban men in 
liberal professions between fifty and 
fifty-nine vears of age averaged 2.9 
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children, and those in the manufactur- 
ing industries had about 4.8 children. 
Outside the capital, families were sub- 
stantially larger: men in the liberal 
professions had 4.1 children; men in 
the manufacturing industries had 6.2; 
and those engaged in agriculture and 
stock raising averaged 7.6. Brazil's 
socio - economic fertility differences 
today recall those that existed in the 
United States at the time of the 1910 


census. 


Cheap and effective control 
of mass contagious disease throughout 
Latin America has caused death rates 
to plummet. Government health pro- 
grams, both with and without foreign 
technical aid, have drastically reduced 
the incidence of communicable disease. 
The control of malaria in recent years 
has been a_ particularly important 
factor in lowering death rates in Latin 
America because four-fifths of the pop- 
ulation lives in malarious areas. . . . In 
less than one decade, the incidence of 
smallpox has been reduced by half 
throughout the continent, and yaws has 
been brought under almost-complete 
control. Yellow fever has been sup- 
pressed in many countries. Sanitation 
programs have greatly reduced the inci- 
dence of hookworm. eee 

Between the late 1930's and the mid- 
1950's, the spectacular decline in death 
rates for those countries with reason- 
ably reliable data has ranged from 63 
per cent in Puerto Rico to 26 per cent 
in Guatemala. Seven out of twelve 
countries had declines ranging from 40 
to 50 per cent. Because Argentina re- 
ported a much lower death rate in the 
mid-1930's, the decline for that country 
is less dramatic. Argentina’s recent 
rate is comparable to that of North 
America. Since the population of North 
America is somewhat older. it can be 
concluded that’ the health 
there remains more favorable. 


situation 
Today, mortality in few Latin 
American countries approaches that in 
the world’s most advanced regions. 
Continued progress environmental 
sanitation can be expected to further 
reduce death rates, which will again 
accelerate population growth. . . . 


The rapid growth of Latin American 
cities other than the capitals is a fairly 
recent development. Before 1920. Ar- 


gentina, Chile. Uruguay. and Cuba 


i 


were the only countries with more than 
10 per cent of their people in cities of 
twenty thousand inhabitants or more. 
Today, more than one fourth of all 
Latin Americans live in cities of a hun- 
dred thousand or more. 

Urbanization in Argentina has even 
outstripped that in the United States. 
Almost 50 per cent of all Argentines 
live in cities of twenty thousand or 
more and about 40 per cent live in 
cities of a hundred thousand or more. 
compared with 41 and 29 per cent. re- 
spectively, for the United States. Chile's 
comparable proportions are about two- 
fifths and somewhat more than one- 
fourth. In Cuba and Venezuela. about 
one out of three people lives in a city of 
twenty thousand or more: in Puerto 
Rico and Mexico. about one out of 
four: in Brazil. Bolivia. Colombia. 
Ecuador, and Panama. about one out 
of fiv e. 

The unique feature in Latin Ameri- 
ca’s urbanization is the high concen- 
tration of people in 
metropolitan areas, usually the national 


relatively few 


capitals, Except in Brazil and Colom- 
bia, the largest city has more inhabi- 
tants than all the other cities of a 
hundred thousand and more combined. 
In thirteen of the twenty countries. at 
least LO per cent of the people live in 
the largest city or metropolitan area. 
usually the capital. In six of these coun- 
tries the largest city contains one-fifth 
or more of the national population: 
33 per cent in Cruguay, 29 in Argen- 
tina, 23 in Chile and Panama. and 21 
in Cuba and Costa Rica. One out of six 
Venezuelans lives in Caracas. If 20 per 
cent of the U.S. population lived in the 
capital, Washington would have some 
thirty-four million people. . . . 

It is estimated that between half and 
four-fifths of the increase in the num- 
ber of people currently living in cities 
is due to internal migration. The urban 
rate of natural increase. while much 
lower than the rural rate. seems to be 
relatively high because most of those 
who migrate to cities are young adults 
in their prime reproductive years. . . 
Factors motivating migration to cities 
are perhaps Latin 
America than elsewhere. Shortage of 
land, rural poverty. and civil strife pro- 


more potent in 


vide the push in the country. while the 
high prestige of urban life. urban orien- 
tation of rural schools. compulsory 
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military service, higher levels of con- 
sumption, greater employment oppor- 
tunities, urban amusements, and _ the 
influence of friends and relatives pro- 
vide the pull. 

Concentration of the population in 
a few urban centers and the pauc ity of 
medium-sized cities that might serve as 
local economic and cultural centers are 
often cited as unfavorable aspects of 
Latin American urbanization. Employ- 
ment in the service and construction 
industries has increased rapidly in the 
urban centers, but this includes a good 
deal of poorly paid, low-producing 
marginal labor. 

Latin America has its share of urban- 
sprawl problems. In most large cities 
the expansion of public transportation, 
electricity, water supplies, and sewage- 
disposal systems has lagged far behind 
population growth. So has construction 
of schools. hospitals, and other facili- 
ties. Recent migrants to the cities have 
settled mainly in mushrooming shanty- 
towns on the outskirts, where they are 
even more poorly housed than they 
were in their rural homes. no matter 
how primitive. These people are the 
low-paid. unskilled workers who, even 
when they do find jobs, are caught in 
an economic squeeze of constantly ris- 
ing living costs without a compensating 
rise in wages. As a result. living levels 
among some groups of urban dwellers 
have fallen alarmingly. 

Before 1930. immigration from 
Europe accounted for a major part of 
the growth of Latin America’s large 
cities. but in recent years it has made 
only a relatively small contribution to 
this growth. . . . It is estimated that 
between L946 and 1954, about 1.600,- 
OOO immigrants entered Latin America. 
and about one-fourth of them returned 
to their home countries. Italy, Spain. 
and Portugal supplied most of the im- 
migrants for the period, and displaced 
persons from eastern Europe made up 
a substantial portion of the remainder. 
Argentina and Brazil continued as the 
principal receiving countries. while 
Venezuela assumed increased impor- 
tance. These three countries absorbed 
about 92 per cent of all immigrants. . . . 

+ 

Since the davs of Cortez. Latin 
America has been seen—even by the 
people who live there—through a 


golden haze of legend: mountains of 
precious metals and inexhaustible re- 
serves of land capable of supporting 
many times the current population. 
Unfortunately, reality does not match 
the myth. Without question, mineral 
riches still exist. However, many of the 
richest g 
have been exploited to the point of 
exhaustion 


old, silver, and tin properties 


The rape of the land has been per- 
haps the greatest sin of all. Land ero- 
sion gashes millions of acres of crop, 
grazing. and timber land. From country 
to country the story is the same, vary- 
ing only in degree of intensity. . . . 


+ 


Some people maintain that popula- 
tion pressure remains slight in many 
Latin American countries because pop- 
ulation density ... is not great. But the 
number of people per arable acre gives 
quite another measure. 

Much of the continent is not suited 
to present agricultural techniques. 
Some land now under cultivation 
should never have been plowed. Other 
unused land is considered by some 
people to be an “untapped resource.” 
The Amazon Basin is a case in 
point. It has often been touted as a 
rich area easily capable of supporting 
multitudes of people from other 
crowded lands. But many who have 
looked at the land instead of the maps 
know this view is illusory. ... Dr. Felis- 
berto C. de Camargo, director of the 
Northern Agricultural Institute at 
Belém and an authority on the Amazon 
region, made a scientific study of a 
development scheme where the thick 
forest was cut and burned to plant 
manioe and cereals. He reported that 
the soil was exhausted after two or 
three crops. He believes that only the 
floodlands are suitable for intensive 
agriculture... . 

+ 

With its population growing at an 
annual rate of from 2.5 to 3 per cent, 
Latin America’s extra usable space will 
be filled to the brim in a generation or 
so. Even more rapid growth is possible. 

Do these circumstances have to be 
accepted? Or will human ingenuity. 
which has controlled infectious and 
contagious diseases, harnessed — the 
atom. and made the entire human race 


neighbors, find ways to check explosive 
population growth? 

In attacking this great problem, it is 
crucially important to put first things 
first. Capital formation, industrializa- 
tion, opening up new areas—all these 
factors are important, but in the long 
run they can be no more than stopgaps 
unless the rate of population growth 
can be checked. Only two means exist 

.. : death rates must rise or birth rates 
must fall. Emigration at the conti- 
nental level is useless. 

Technically, the discovery of accept- 
able methods of population control is 
unquestionably possible if it is given 
the priority it demands. The nation 
that develops such methods will be in 
the enviable position of having a price- 
less commodity to offer underdeveloped 
countries when they inevitably request 
aid in curbing excessive population 
growth. A program of education, now 
sorely needed, can be expected to reach 
the people of any nation only through 
their leaders. Yet few national leaders 
are motivated in today’s decisions and 
actions by demographic trends. 
Ways must be found to spread demo- 
graphic knowledge at the top and from 
there down through the culture to all 
the people. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the present population crisis is 
due solely to human action. Although 
this has been motivated by the highest 
humanitarian impulses, it constitutes 
“interference with the laws of nature” 
on a gigantic seale. Only a few genera- 
tions ago, high birth rates: were 
essential for the survival of the human 
species because death rates were so 
high. But today low death rates. when 
combined with traditionally high birth 
rates, are a prelude to disaster. This 
change has taken place with great 
rapidity: and culture mores, always 
geared to leisurely adjustment, have 
not vet begun to respond. . . . 
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. Its independence from Spain. 
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The seventh-largest 

la Nacion. 

Aconcagua 

In Patagon'a 
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RECENT MEXICAN LITERATURE 

Reviewed by Mauricio de la Selva 

La SANGRE ENeMica, by Luis Spota. Mexico City, Editorial 

Fondo de Cultura’ Eeconémica 

Mexicanas, No. 49), 1959, 323 p. 
Spota is the most successful novelist in Mexico today. 


(Coleccién Letras 


Even the great Mexican novelists of the Revolution never 
achieved equal popularity in their time. As of now. none 
of the works of such older writers as Azuela. Munoz, 
Guzman, or Lopez y Fuentes would be able to surpass the 
sales of Spota’s earlier Casi el Paraiso ( Almost Paradise} 
or Las Horas Violentas (The Violent Hours). The first 
edition of his latest book. La Sangre Enemiga (Enemy 
Blood). was exhausted within two weeks: it is now in its 
second, As | have observed before in discussing Spota’s 
works, his popularity has always been well deserved: this 
was particularly true in the case of Casi el Paraiso. Un- 
fortunately, for all its present and future sales, | cannot 
say the same of La Sangre Enemiga—though it certainly 
is not a bad novel, neither does it measure up to Spota’s 
former works. No, here the author has met only the formal 
requirements of writing. Technically, this book is as good 
as his others, but he has neglected to do anything about 
developing his characters convincingly. 

The central figure around whom the others revolve is 
the pitiful Esteban. Not only is his life enmeshed with 
. se of the rest of the characters. but he is also exposed 
to their most deplorable weaknesses and faults. Sexual 
impotence, childhood abnormality. unrequited — love. 
betrayal of friendship, near-incest. misery. and human 
indignity in short, all the worst things that a person can 
experience in one lifetime —play a part in’ Esteban’s 
consciousness. Esteban seems to me the best-realized 
character in the book, though, to be sure, he is not LOO- 
per-cent original. In creating Esteban, Spota must have 
had clearly in mind the masterly treatment of sexual im- 
potence in Hemingway's The Sun Also Rises. 

Sara and Sergio might be said to epitomize human 
indignity. Sara represents psychie corruption rather than 
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prostitution: her pride in causing suffering to the man 
who protects her is greater than her desire for other men. 
Sergio is the young giant. the childlike man who purifies 
the sordid atmosphere of the vice-ridden huts. 

The novel is not tiring: it is not heavy: although un- 
pleasant, it is readable: that is. there are enough elements 
in its favor that it is a shame it was not rounded out with 
the artistic resources that arouse real interest. The 


description of the childbirth scene, for example, is morbid 


to the point of being crude. and, moreover. it makes use 
of subject matter already fully treated in Casi el Paraiso. 
Another bit of carelessness on the author's part is his 
failure to differentiate between the speech of an illiterate 
person and that of an educated one. 
Opras Compcetas, by Alfonso Reves. Vol. IX. Mexico 
City. Editorial Fondo de Cultura Economica, 1959, 527 p. 
The material included in this most recent volume of 
Alfonso Reyes’ work is a continuation of that found in the 
previous one of this series. In other words, Reyes deals 
with themes inspired by his own sensibilities rather than 
by scholarly research or profound meditation. 
The three works combined in \ olume IX 
(North and Seuth). Los Trabajos y los Dias (Works and 


Norte y Sur 
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Days), and Historia Natural das Laranjeiras (Natural 
History of Laranjeiras)—-were written between 1925 and 
1944. Historia Natural das Laranjeiras, in which Reyes 
gives an account of his experiences and observations dur- 
ing his stay in Brazil, is here published for the first time 
thus rendering the volume doubly valuable. Anything 
written by Reyes is important, and students of his work 
are always looking for examples of it. Because they have 
been produced at such diverse periods of time and have 
appeared in the publications of so many different 
countries, these writings are often difficult to locate. 

The variety of subject matter that Reyes puts into the 
five-hundred-odd pages of this new volume, together with 
his erudition and the expressiveness of his prose, make it 
hopeless to try to judge the relative importance of his 


topies. He is a kind of magician who cleverly combines 
scholarship and charming ancedote. One of these, found 
in the book Norte y Sur and entitled “La Exposicion de 
Pintura Mexicana en La Plata [Exhibition of Mexican 
Painting in La Plata]. is particularly interesting because 
of its reference to his famous phrase concerning the purity 
and brightness of the air of the Valley of Mexico. Anyone 
who knows Reyes’ work is familiar with this allusive 
phrase, and there are plenty of people who use it without 
being aware of its author or of its origin. It was upon this 
phrase that Carlos Fuentes based the title of his novel La 
Region Mas Transparente (The Most Transparent 
Region): or. | might better say. the title is a mutilation of 
the original. But to get back to Reyes, let me quote an 
anecdote of his that is closely related to his phrase: 
“Years ago. | was bold enough to say that the air of 
this region was the most transparent anywhere . . . This 
transparency is characteristic of our area to the point 
that at times the European visitor refuses to believe his 
own senses 
Mexico, undoubtedly bringing with him a_ hereditary 
cloud in his eye. He traveled through our countryside 


Once an English painter appeared in 


painting landscapes and made a beautiful collection that 
| had the pleasure of admiring in his studio. A few days 
afterward he opened an exhibition. Oh, what a surprise! 
His landscapes were now worthless. The painter had 
doubted himself and. as in that play of Tirso’s, was con- 
demned by his lack of self-confidence. While working in 


the open air and sunshine he made no compromise with 


reality. But when he started organizing his pictures to 


show them. he couldn't believe what he saw—those clear. 


sharp outlines, that projection of planes, the mirror-like 
brightness. And what did he do then? He covered all his 
works with a soft, artificial haze. He killed his paintings!” 
EL Sov pe Octrusre, by Rafael Solana. Mexico City, 
Editorial Fondo de Cultura Econémica (Coleceién Letras 
Mexicanas, No. 48), 1959, 600 p. 

\ newspaperman over the past thirty years, the author 
of thousands of articles, Rafael Solana has also found the 
time and energy to bring his name before the public with 
numerous short stories, essays, novels, book reviews, and 
theatrical criticisms. El Sol de Octubre (October Sun) is 
in large part a fictionalized account of Solana’s ex- 
periences both as journalist and as artist. In this novel 
he captures the flavor of big-city life—its swift movement, 
its deep shadows, its inhabitants harassed and strained by 
anxiety. Solana has reflected long and hard about the 
great “human-interest™ cases he has covered in feature 
stories or reporting. 

I think it appropriate to point out that this novel, based 
on a social situation common to a large segment of the 
population of the Mexican capital, seems inspired at times 
by two works mentioned elsewhere in this round-up 
Casi el Paraiso and La Region Mas Transparente, both 
written by young authors who won almost immediate 
acclaim from the reading public. In the delineation of 
certain characters, El Sol de Octubre has something of 
the irony of Carlos Fuentes: in its description of situ- 
ations, something of the crudeness of Luis Spota. This 
does not mean that Solana is no more than an imitator of 
the other two. By no means. The author of El Sol de 
Octubre, unlike Spota and Fuentes, gives his characters 
opportunities for regeneration, and they are responsive to 
harsh stimuli and to the sorrowful experiences they have 


endured. For instance, Sergio, the young football player 
who is always running after women practically as old as 
his grandmothers, surprises us at the end of the book by 
forgetting material comforts and ease and losing himself 
in a grand passion with Caritina——his last love. 

Solana has succeeded in giving us a picture of the 
Mexican urban scene, with the types that are part and 
parcel of it. He thus climaxes a stage in our current 
fiction that had as one of its outstanding precursors the 
late Mariano Azuela. It is a pity that in El Sol de Octubre 
the good people should find solutions to their problems 
only in death. 
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Dieco Rivera, by Samuel Ramos. Mexico City, Editorial 
Universidad Nacional Autonoma de México (Coleccion 
de Arte, No. 4), 1959. 200 p. 

The historic-aesthetic value of this book will increase 
with the passage of time. Two robust personalities con- 
verge in its pages—two personalities whose memories we 
cherish now that these are all we have left of them. The 
painter died first, but he did have time to edit the present 
volume, planned for publication by the University of 
Mexico as one of the many tributes offered to Rivera dur- 
ing his lifetime. This year, the philosopher Samuel Ramos 
followed his frie 4 to the grave. The essay that he wrote 
about Diego Rivera’s work is the last of his published 
writings, and, unless posthumous ones appear, his name 


will always be linked to that of the brilliant artist. 
Ramos’ studies in the realm of aesthetics and his search 
for the Mexican essence are the most intensive and best 
fulfilled ever made by a Mexican philosopher, covering as 
they do a wider range than all the propositions put for- 
ward by José Vasconcelos in his voluminous work 
Estetica, From the year 1934, when he published his key 
work, Fl Perfil del Hombre y la Cultura en México (The 
Profile of Man and Culture in Mexico), which was to 
serve as a starting point for much later speculation on the 
same subject, Ramos occupied a respected position in the 
field of Mexican philosophy. He was director of the School 
of Philosophy and Letters of the University of Mexico. 
translator into Spanish of several philosophical works, an 
outstanding teacher, and, at the time of his death, co- 
ordinator of the Institutes of Humanities of the University. 


The friendship between Ramos and Rivera was 


strengthened by two common interests: the study of 
aesthetics in art and an absorption in the subject of 
Mexico and everything Mexican. Thus, the former was 
led to acquaint himself thoroughly with the latter’s paint- 
ings and the latter to collaborate in the former's work. On 
different occasions, Ramos wrote two critical essays in 
eloquent praise of Diego's work extravagantly eloquent, 
when we consider that eulogy did not flow easily from 
Ramos’ pen, nor did he ever aspire to an extensive bibliog- 
raphy. He was as sparing and precise in his written expres- 
sion as he was in his everyday speech. 

This essay. which is accompanied by plates reproducing 
Rivera’s pictures, conveys an idea of the closeness that 
existed between the two dead men. Here are a few 
excerpts: 
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“It is becoming clear to us that our great painter 
started an artistic revolution by founding a school of 
Mexican art. . . . The work of Rivera is an expression of 
the past and present-day life of the Mexican people. 
capturing as it does those vital moments that reveal how 
human beings live, suffer, work, play, fight. and die, and 
enclosing all this living, breathing humanity within the 
Mexican landscape. . . . What precisely distinguishes the 
painting of Rivera from that of the Europeans is an 
original way of seeing and grouping together all the 
plastic elements offered him by the strange reality of the 
Mexican people, a reality never before treated in art... .” 
In conclusion, Ramos (who was above all a humanist) 
says, “Rivera's painting can be considered a form of 
humanism, inasmuch as Man is represented as a central 
theme in all his work. 


Poesta pe Pir, by Alfredo Cardona Pena. Mexico City. 
Ediciones de Andrea (Coleccién Los Presentes. No. 74). 
1959. 84 p. 

In my opinion, Alfredo Cardona Pefia is one of the 
Central American poets in whom the vivacity of the tropics 
is most strongly accentuated. He has a talent for conver- 
sation as well as for poetry, and a mental agility that 
strikes and burns like lightning. He always seems to be 
trying to catch the sun in his verses, so that the lines will 
be fiery and the ideas clear. 

Cardona Pefia is essentially a poet: that he is also a 
brilliant writer of narrative prose, newspaper stories. 
essays. historical vignettes. and interviews is incidental 
for his abilities along these lines are only a reflection of 
his poetic being. His work shines, not because it is liter- 
arily extravagant, but because it is artistically sensitive. 


\ Costa Rican by birth, Cardona Petia has done all his 
work in Mexico. He left his native land a brash young 
day-dreamer, and with no other weapon than his poetic 
ability, set about to capture the Mexican countryside. 
Finally. this author of fifteen books realized that the 
countryside had captured him. Poesia de Pie (Poetry on 
Foot), his latest collection, is one that would be difficult 
to include in any “national” anthology: it is the work of a 
Costa Rican who learned to be a Mexican. but both 
countries recognize his literary talents. The situation is 
similar to that of Andrés Bello. who was originally from 
Venezuela but did his mature work in Chile. And if the 
excellent Chilean poet Antonio de Undurraga felt justified 
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in including Rubén Dario in his Atlas de la Poesia Chilena 
because it was in Chile that the Nicaraguan Dario pub- 
lished Azul, the collection of poetry that revolutionized 
Castilian verse. what about Cardona Pena? Being a poet, 
he actually belongs to no one country: he is universal. 
So let us consider him in this light. 

The distinguishing feature of this newly published 
volume of his work is that the poetry tends to show a 
certain courtesy. It seems to address itself to the casual 
passer-by, to stop him a moment, and to show him that 


poetry ha: risen from its rose-stvewn couch to venture out. 


of doors and scatter its dust over a soap-box audience. 
\s Cardona Pena says, in his own poetic language: 
Que se tiendan los rios, las madres, los caminos 
pero que las palabras hermosas 
se alcen proc lamen un nuevo acontecer. 
Vo quiero ala poesia que se acuesta 
para halagar de noche a los sentidos 
como una cortesana, 
Yola quiero de pte, 
de pie como los arboles y el dia, 
de pre como el que espera Vv organiza. 


Let the rivers, the mothers, the roads stretch out, 
But let the beautiful words 

stand erect and proclaim a new happening. 

I do net want poetry that lies down, 

to cajole the senses at night, 

like some courtesan. 

I want it on foot, 

on foot, like the trees and the day. 

On foot. like him who waits and works. 


ANTOLOGIA peEL Cuento by Ruth 8. 
Lamb. Mexico City, Ediciones de Andrea ( Antologias 
Studium, No. 7), 1959. 141 p. 

\ few months ago I reviewed in AMERICAS another 
volume in the Studium series, in which Ruth Lamb. pro- 
fessor of Spanish American literature at Scripps College. 
collaborated with the Mexican critic and dramatist 
Antonio Magana on Breve Historia del Teatro Mexicano 
(Short History of the Mexican Theater). Thus two 
countries joined forces ona piece of research and scholars 
in both benefited by the results. This is typical of the way 
in which Ediciones de Andrea serves those interested in 
the literary problems of Mexico in particular and Latin 
America in general. 

Now Ruth Lamb has ventured. alone, to compile this 
anthology of Guatemalan stories——a book that provides a 
sort of meeting ground for Mexican. U.S.. and Guatemalan 
cultures. Because of the obvious sociological and histor- 
ical ties that unite Mexico and Guatemala. this volume 
has been well received by Mexican writers. Furthermore. 
it is interesting to note the similarities between the Mexi- 
can and the Guatemalan literatures, particularly with 
reference to their realistic treatment of Indian life and 
culture. Who, for example, can fail to see the parallel 
between the novel Balin Canan, by the Mexican author 
Rosario Castellanos. and the stories of the Guatemalan 
Carlos Samayoa Chinchilla in his book Madre Milpa? 

Professor Lamb's anthology is undoubtedly helpful as 
a guide to localizing significant authors and writings of 
modern Guatemalan literature. Nevertheless. | have the 


impression that its quality has suffered because of the 
evident haste with which it was prepared. To take one 
case, the story “La Frontera,” by Mario Monteforte 
Toledo, is not one of his best, by any means; we are 


therefore forced to assume that Professor Lamb must 
have included it in her anthology simply because it was 
the easiest one to find (it appeared in a recent issue of the 
magazine Cuadernos Americanos), Again, why does she 
not give a chronology on Adalberto Jiménez; and if this 
is impossible, why does she fail to explain this in her 
biography of him? And another thing: In her preface, 
the author says, “The contents are made up essentially of 
stories already published in book form,” but Monteforte 
Toledo's story mentioned above is enough to contradict 
this assertion. One last criticism: Professor Lamb care- 
less!y omits the names of the publishing houses of some of 
the books or makes mistakes in their publication dates; 
for example, “Ocelote 33,” from Miguel Angel Asturias’ 
book Fin de Semana en Guatemala, was published by 
Editorial Goyanarte in 1956, not in 1957, 


Vauricio de la Selva is ameRicas’ regular literary « orrespondent 
in Mexico. 
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KNOW YOUR ARGENTINE NEIGHBORS? 


Answers on page 37 


Bristol Beach and Casino ate at : 
the famous seaside resort south of Buenos Aires. 


Fill in the blank. 


Be P Does this monument in the Congress Plaza, 
: across from the Capitol, commemorate the dis- 
covery of Argentina, the signing of the nation’s 
first constitution, or its independence from Spain? 


This Argentine movie comedian (in scene from 

: recent hit, Fantoche) is popular throughout the 

Spanish-speaking world. Is he Pepe Arias, Can- 
; tinflas, or Luis Sandrini? 


Falls, on the Parana River between 
Argentina and Brazil, are not particularly high 
(237 feet), but they are surely among the most 
majestic and spectacular in the world. Fill in the 


blank. 


When Calle Florida is closed to vehicular trafhe, 
Buenos Aires shoppers.and strollers take full 
advantage. Da these people live in’ the fifth-, 
seventh-, or ninth-largest city in the world? 


General Bartolomé Mitre, the first constitutional 
President of modern Argentina, founded one of 
me | | ; his country’s leading newspapers. Is it La Prensa, 
: Crisol, or La Nacion? 


? " The loftiest mountain in the Western Hemi 
sphere rises on the Argentine-Chilean border. Is it 
Chimborazo, Rancagua, or Aconcagua? 


Surrounded by voleanic peaks, the lakes of the 

Nahuel Huapi National Park are a prime tourist 

attraction. Are they near the Paraguayan border, 
in Tierra del Fuego, or in Patagonia? 


Like U.S. cowboys, Argentine gauchos are a 
colorful part of their country’s past and present. 
Do they live mostly in the mountains, in_ the 
coastal regions, or on the pampa? 


This proud-looking animal, found in several 
South American countries, is one of Argentina’s 
y best sources of wool, What is it? 
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BIKES, NOT BULLETS 
Dear Sirs: 

I have been receiving americas for the 
past year and never fail to find it interesting. 

My attention was particularly drawn to an 
item in “From the Newsstands” in the April 
issue. In “Lay That Pistol Down,” Origenes 
Lessa reported on a campaign in Brazil to 
disarm children. This news note seemed to 
me a realistic appraisal of an alarming 
problem, which is created by making play- 
things out of such military weapons as guns, 
tanks, cannons, and even atomic bombs. 

I feel that anything that can be done to 
support this “disarmament” campaign is 
extremely worthwhile. 

Along the same line, | should like to sug 
gest a similar campaign against the distribu 
tion of pornographic literature to children, 
for this, as well as the military-toy problem, 
is undoubtedly a contributing factor to the 
frightening increase of juvenile delinquency 
and immorality. even propose that 
AMERICAS carry an article on the subject. 

Enrique Julio Lopez 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


BOUQUETS 


Dear Sirs: 

I find AMERICAS the most interesting maga 
zine of its kind. Every month | look forward 
to its excellent articles, all of which are 
valuable and = stimulating to thoughtful 
readers throughout the Hemisphere. 

Congratulations on ten successful years of 


publication. Sebastian Pratt Vera 


Asuncion, Paraguay 
Dear Sirs: 

Reading AMERICAS is the next best thing to 
traveling. Every month | feel that I am 
taking a trip to a foreign country —having 
new experiences and seeing new sights. 

In addition to its educational value. 
AMERICAS also helps us to become better 
acquainted with our neighbors. | am glad to 
be numbered among vour thousands of sub 
seribers. Gerardo Gonzalez 

Cueto, Oriente. Cuba 
Dear Sirs 
As a former resident of Brazil, | am 
always interested in reading any articles on 
that country. particularly enjoyed the 
article on Brasilia that appeared in August 
1958 and the one on the auto industry in 
Brazil. published in June of this year. 

I sent the August issue to a friend in 

London, who was living in Rio at the same 


time as I, and she not only wrote me that 
she liked the article, but also remarked on 


the quality and appearance of AMERICAS 
in comparison to British publications. 
| wonder if your subscribers who are inter- 
ested in Brazil happen to know of a book 
by A. Gautherot and P. Verger, published in 
1958 by Gerald Duckworth and Co., Ltd., of 
London. There are about 270 excellent photo- 
graphic studies of Brazil and very little 
printed matter except for captions in several 
languages and short explanatory and 
descriptive paragraphs. 
Mabel L. Hartwell 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
Dear Sirs: 
| would like to offer my appreciation for 
the excellent articles that appear in 
aMERiIcAs. | find it hard to read this maga- 
zine without wanting to grab my hat and 
head south for an extended visit with our 
South American friends or maybe to live 
there permanently. | have been to Panama 
once and have always wanted to go back and 
see the rest of it. | live for the day when 
I can make the trip that | am always plan- 
ning in my mind. | really believe that some 
day | will get there. 
Brooks E. Per ival 
Olympia, Washington 
Dear Sirs: 
| wish to take this opportunity to express 
my appreciation of the fine articles in your 
well-edited magazine. It is a rare issue 
indeed that does not contain at least one 
article of great interest to me. | look for 
ward to each issue wondering what other 
new subject | may learn about, for I find the 
older | get, the more | learn how little I 
know... . Peter J. Sykora 


San Gabriel, California 


COMPLAINTS 


Dear Sirs: 

am a subseriber to your magazine 
AMERICAS. Phe June issue beth surprises 
and disgusts me. . “Drawings at the pau” 
is the subject of my displeasure, and | 
would like to have an honest answer as 
to why such drivel under the guise of 


drawing ... could ever get into your maga 


zine as an example of the art of any American 
country. This is evidently intended as one 
more step in the process of destroying true 
art in the United States and other nations, 
and | ask why your organization stoops to 
its constaat publicizing. 

In all humility, | would ask if vou would 
willingly hang on your wall the subject 
“Woman” to remind vou of vour Mother? 
| wonder if that artist ever saw his Mother! 
| could give vou a valid criticism on the 
other subjects, but . . I will stop with 
mention of that full-page “Birds in Flight.” 

. Where on the page is a bird? . .. 

Frank A. French 
Winter Park, Florida 


De gustibus non est disputandum. 


Dear Sirs: 

Among the declarations issued by our 
Board of Directors at a recent meeting was 
one stating that the quotations from Pablo 


Neruda’s Extravagario in the book section of 
your March issue are unsuitable reading, 
because they are shamefully indecent. It 
seems completely absurd to us that a maga- 
zine of the caliber of AMERICAS should pub. 
lish this so-called poetry, and, by the same 
token, that a poet of Neruda’s high standing 
should ever have written it. . . . 

Héctor W. Maury Deulofeu 

Director General 

Oficina Privada de 

Intercambio Cultural 

Marianao, Cuba 
Neither americas nor Dorothy Hayes de 
Huneeus, the reviewer, intended any offense. 
This objection is obviously based on the 
poet's use of one or two words, since in 
themselves the excerpts quoted are not 
“shamefully indecent.” However, authors do 
not follow the standards for polite conversa 
tion when they choose an expression to suit 


or to create a given mood. 


SUGGESTION BOX 
Dear Sirs: 

Has ever published —or will it 
an article about the French general Liniers, 
who cleared the English from Argentina? 
I would like to have more information about 
him. George C, Stoffel 

Chicago, Hlinois 
Dear Sirs 

| find americas lively in many ways and 
interesting to people in a variety of fields 
students, teachers, doctors, artists. Further 
more, | admire its make-up and its good 
paper and printing. There is just one sug- 
gestion | should like te make: what about 
a section in the magazine devoted to the 
latest records? . .. 

Graciella G. Palacio Vieites 
Havana, Cuba 


HELP FOR FOREIGN TRAVELERS 
Dear Sirs: 

We know that in the United States 
there are many international clubs whose 
function it is to promote correspondence 
between people of different nationalities. It 
has occurred to us that these clubs might 
also serve as meeting places for their mem 
bers, who, through personal contact, can 
help each other to become oriented in 
strange communities. For example, let us 
say that a club member from Houston, Texas, 
plans to visit Valencia; he knows no Spanish, 
has never been to Spain, nor does he have any 
friends there. He gets in touch with the 
club in Valencia, which thereupon arranges 
a meeting between the American and one of 
its local members. The Spaniard would act 
‘as a guide to his American visitor, helping 
him to find his way around the city and 
generally making his stay as pleasant as 
possible. The language barrier could prob 
ably be solved through an interpreter. 

Rémulo de Heévia 
and José Perveré Osca 
Valencia, Spain 
HELP WANTED 
Dear Sirs: 
I am preparing for publication a list of 
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the popular and religious celebrations in 
Latin America but have found so much 
contradictory material that | should like to 
appeal to your readers for help. | especially 


need information about fiestas in Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, Brazil, Cuba, the Dominican Re- 
public, and Haiti, but I would like to hear 
from all countries. For each fiesta I 
need: the date; the place; the name of the 
fiesta or the occasion being celebrated (in 
the original language); and a brief descrip- 
tion of what to expect—-such as religious 
pilgrimage, religious procession, fireworks, 
Indian or regional dances, bullfights, cock 
fights, and so on. [| am also interested in 
obtaining detailed descriptions of as many 
fiestas as possible, written) in’ English, 
Spanish, or French. 
Jean Milne 
1256 Pacific Street 
Monterey, California 
Some of these festivals were described in a 
monthly section published in ameénicas be 
tween March 1949 and February 1950, and. 
in more condensed form, in the January 1955 
issue 
Dear Sirs: 
lam a long-time reader of your fine maga 
zine, which, through its Mail Bag section, 
has provided me with many pleasant friend 
ships 
In my wish to do something for the cause 
of Pan Americanism, | have decided to take 
a trip next year through all the Americas. 
Being a moving-picture technician, | am 
taking the opportunity to make a full-length 
documentary film of my travels. The purpose 
of this letter is to solicit: the cooperation of 
any persons, universities, clubs, or organiza 
tions that might be able to supply me with 
information of a cultural nature on their 
respective countries, Also, should like 
to have some advice “on the Ty pe ot subject 
matter that might be suitable for my film, 
which T plan to produce in Cinemascope and 
color, Finally, | should be happy te have the 
help of anyone who feels qualified to accom 
pany me on this trip 
Miguel Bustamante 
Nueva York 52-608 
Santiago, Chile 
TRADING POST 
Dear Sirs 
I write to vou in the hope that you may 
be able to help me locate a South American 
correspondent, preferably a Colombian 
When visited Colombia last vear, [Twas 
very much impressed by the scenic beauty 
of the country and the wonderful people | 
met there. Unfortunately, hardly spoke 
any Spanish at that time, but sinee my re 
turn [ have studied it I would be espe 
cially interested in finding a yvoung house 
wife of average means and preferably mother 
of a voung bey or girl of twelve to fourteen 
vears of age. [| am toving with the idea of 
a possible exchange of visits between some 
one else's son and my own, . 
In my opinion a lot of the tension be 
tween North and South America, which to 
a great extent is based on lack of under 
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standing about each other's different ways 
of life, could be considerably eased by visit- 
ing each other frequently or writing to each 
other, and I can't think of a better way to 
start than with youngsters. . . . 
Mrs. Samuel S. Higgins 
1118 43rd Street, South 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


Dear Sirs: 
I am interested in exchanging postcards, 
souvenirs, folk music, pictures, and so on 
with people of the other American countries. 
Ignez Dias da Costa Vidal 
Rua Santa Cruz, 549 
Pelotas, RS, Brazil 

Dear Sirs: 


Dear Sirs: Since I am contemplating a trip through 

I am interested in finding a correspondent the United States, I would like to find cor- 
in the United States, preferably a student of respondents, whom I could visit. amMERicas 
has been a great help in my studies. . . 

Alberto L. Mederos Artigas 

Rua Olavo Bilae 148 B and Avenida Naranjo 
Itajuba, Sul de Minas Vedado del Cotorre, Cotorro 
Brazil Havana, Cuba 


engineering. .. 


Erika Meduna 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents seek pen pals throughout the Hemisphere. Readers re- 
questing this service must apply individually, print their names and addresses, and 
be able to write in at least two of the Oas languages (English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French), shown below by initials; students should say whether they are of high- 
school (H) or college (C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by an asterisk. 


Maria del Carmen Adan (B.S. F) Martha Lucere (E.S)--H 
Guerrero 82 7 
Cuernavaca, Morelia, Mexico to o ci le Santa Fe 


Margarita Chiprés (B.S) 
Calzada de Tacubaya No. 184 
Mexico 11, D.F., Mexico 


Tallevrand (ELF) 
No. 10 nia Romero Martinez Juan Oller (ELS 
(E.S.F)*—4 Casilla 94 (Suc. 7) 
enida Dr. Jose Mar ! Buenos Aires, Argentina 
1496 
ontes gu Diana Fresco (E.S.F) 


Catamarca 295 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western He misphere 
for the common purpose of maintaining peace, freedom, security, and welfare of all Americans The 
member states are: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Para- 
gxuay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay. and Venezuela 

The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of American 
States, which mct in Washington. Today, it operates through a large number of different agencies 
and institutions throughout the Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of preserving 
the peace and security of the member states and promoting, by cooperation, their economic, social, 
and cultural development 

The an American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. Called “The House of the Americas,” its main building of white 
marble, with its tropical patio and Aztee Garden, is visited each year by thousands of Americans 
from all parts of the Western Hemisphere 

Pan American Day is celebrated annually throughout the Americas on April 14th 


Opposite: Fishermen mending net at Mar del Plata, 
Argentina. Photograph by Gustavo Thorlichen 
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Highlights of 


Latin American Art-2 


A second portfolio of 24 black-and-white reproductions, mounted and 
suitable for framing, of paintings and sculpture—pre-Columbian, 
colonial, and contemporary. All the works included have appeared on 
the inside front cover of AMERICAS. The accompanying explanatory 
texts are in both English and Spanish. Price: $1.75. Send your order to: 
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Sales and Promotion Division, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 
| PAN AMERICAN UNIO! MALTY FOR PRIVATE 10. 


